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Meanwhile, Virginia was stirred by 
events which followed each other with a 
rapidity known only in revolutionary 
times. To secure the Gosport Navy Yard 
with its immense naval and :viliiary stores 
was an object of great interest. The Rich- 
mond Grays, Capt. Elliott, went to Ports- 
mouth on Friday the 19th, and the next 
day six volunteer companies from Peters- 
burg, embracing infantry and artillery, 
and numbering four hundred men, went 
down in the afternoon train for Norfolk, 
General William B. Taliaferro, the chief 
of the militia district, including Norfolk, 
was promptly in that city directing the 
operations of the volunteers. On Fri- 
day the 19th April, the naval magazine 
at Fort Norfolk, was seized by a volunteer 
force under Lieutenants Pegram, Jones 
and Sinclair ofthe Navy, and nea ly three 
thousand kegs of powder and fixed am- 
munition weresecured ; about one-third of 
this was sent to Richmond and Petersburg, 
a part to Hampton, and the rest was stored 
for use in Nurfulk.a These movements 
following the obstruction of the channel 
to Hampton Roads, and accompanied by 





the constant arrival of volunteer soldiers 


from the interior, produced on the minds . 


of the Northern officials the impression 
that an attack by an overwhelming force 
wou'd be made on the Navy Yard. The 
fears of Mr. Lincoln’s Government had 
been excited as early as the 10th of April, 
and-on the 16th they had ordered the Mer- 
rimac to be made ready for steam, her ar- 
mament to be completed, and the: Ply- 
mouth, Dolphin and Germantown to be 
prepared fur removal down the harbor. 
The Merrimac was said to be ready for 
temporary service on the 17th, but the 
commandant of the yard refused to have 
her fired up,b doubtless because he knew 
that the attempt would be attended by a 
dangerous excitement. On the night of 
the 17th, the obstructions were planted. 
Captain Macauley commanded the yard, 
lle sent a flag of truce with a message to 
General Taliaferro, atthe Atlantic Hotel, 
in Norfo.k, notifying him that the Feder- 
als would not attack the city if their 
movements were not interfered with, but 
that if any assault was made on the yard, 
or any attempt made to stop their proceed- 








a Letter in Petersburg Express, April 30. Report of Capt. Barron, Doc. No. 35, with 
Governor Letcher’s Message to Convention of Virginia. ; 
b Secretary Gideon Welles’ Report to Federal Congress, July 4, 1861 * 
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ings, they would open with the batteries 
of the ships in the harbor, and shell Nor- 
folk even to destruction, and in view of 
such a contingency they warned the au- 
thorities to remove the women and chil- 
drena. If not attacked, Capt. Macauley 
agreed that no attempt should be made to 
remove the ships at the yard. 

Oidinary prudence required that this 
proposition should be accepted, and ac- 
cordingly no hostile move was made by 
the Virginia forces, Norfolk was entire- 
‘ly at the mercy of the naval power in her 
harbor, and might have been destroyed in 
half a day by the huge batteries of the 
Pennsylvania and Merrimac, without 
reckoning the otherships. What the pro- 
ceedings were which the Federals con- 
templated was a mystery to the Virgin- 
ians. But they were soon enlightened. 
From an early hour of Saturday the 20th 
of April, it was apparent that. hurried 
movements were in progress at the Navy 
Yard, and that a work of destruction had 
commenced. A large quantity of gun 
stocks floated down the harbor, and some 
being caught up and examined by Nor- 
folk boatmen, bore evidence of having 
been broken by violence. In truth, the 
alarmed servants of Lincoln were destroy- 
ing all the small arms, munitions and 
public property which they did not ex- 
pect to beable to carry away, on destroy- 
ing the yard. The splendid steam-frigate 
Merrimac, the Germantown, Raritan, Ply- 
mouth and Dolphin, were all scuttled, but 
the holes cut in their bottoms did not ad- 
mit the water fast enough to sink them 
immediately. A pair of enormous sheers 
erected at a cost of $15,000, for the pur- 
pose of hoisting the masts into large 
ships, were cut loose from the guys and 
thrown violently down across the stern of 
the Germantown, crushing in her decks 
and reducing her nearly to ruin, 

_ As the night drew on, the hurry and 
destruction in the yard became more des- 
perate. Just at dark the Federal steam 
gloop Pawnee, came up the harbor under 
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steam, and with little difficulty passed the 
obstructions. What her object was, the 
Norfolk people did not’ know, and fora 
time fears of an attack were felt. But, 
proceeding immediately to the yard, she 
landed nearly two hundred and fifty 
workmen, besides a quantity of turpen- 
tine and other combustibles, which she had 
brought down from Washington, to make 
sure the cowardly and brutal act of val- 
dalism on which Lincoln and his advisers 
had determined b, The workmen leaped 
ashore, and in a few minutes the loud 
ringing sounds of their hammers were 
heard even in Portsmouth, as they spiked 
the cannon, battered off their trunnions, 
shattered the gun-carriages, broke in 


- pieces the muskets and carbines, and dis- 


located the metal machinery in the work 
shops. ¢ 

While this infamous work was going on, 
the train of cars from Petersburg bring- 
ing her battalion of soldiers arrived, and 
was welcomed with shouts of triumph by 
the people. The troops instantly alight- 
ed and formed, and soon the rumor reach- 
ed the barbarians in the Navy Yard, that 
a heavy reinfurcemernt had joined the 
Virginians, and that the yard would be 
speedily assaulted and carried by storm. 
Consternation and disorder prevailed 
among them, heightened every hour by 
an ingenious device of President Mahone, 
of the Norfolk and Petersburg Railroad 
Company, who kept trains of cars inces- 
santly moving over the line, and thus suc. 
ceeded in producing the impression 
among the Northern men and officers that 
heavy masses of soldiers were pouring in- 
to Portsmouth. It was even rumored that 
the troops of Georgia, Alabama and South 
Carolina were at hand, and the already 
dreaded name of ‘“ Beauregard” was 
whispered among the Northerners. A 
sort of frenzy took possession of them. 
There can be no doubt that they intended 
to make the work of destruction complete, 
and to leave nething valuable behind 
them, but panic defeated their purpose, 








a Norfolk Herald, April 22d. 






b Petersburg Express in Examiner, April 24, 


c Correspondence of Dispatch, April 23d. 
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Their conduct was marked by the mad- 
ness which sometimes possesses seamen in 
a shipwreck. Officers and men drank 
freely—some to intoxication a—the yard 
was filled with clamor—hardly was in- 
telligence left to apply the torch and light 
the flames intended to wrap the buildings, 
the ships, and all their surroundings in a 
mantle of fire. 

Agitated by suspicions that Macauley 
was not zealous for them, Mr. Lincoln’s 
cabinet had sent Capt. Paulding to Nor- 
folk, with orders to take command of all 
the vessels afloat there, to repel force by 
force, to prevent the ships and public 
property at all hazards from passing into 
the hands of the Virginians, and to de- 
stroy whatever could not be removed d. 
He arrived Saturday, while the scuttled 
ships were yet sinking, and hurried on 
the work cf destruction with hot zeal. 

At about midnight several explosions 
were heard, and immediately after, flames 
burst forth in the wooden buildings run- 
ning from the wharves, and increasing in 
strength, soon embraced in their fiery 
sheets the large ship houses, the cordage 
and sail lofts, the boat houses, and part 
of the work shops. Oue of the ship 
houses contained the entire frame work 
of the line-of-battle ship New York, which 
had been on the stocks nearly thirty- 
eight years, and which was now destroy- 
ed by Northern hands. The flames soon 
spread with intense heat to the whole line 
of buildings near to and fronting the har- 
bor—the ships on the water were fired by 
order of Paulding, who knew that if only 
sunk they could soon be raised, and who 
resolved to make the destruction com- 
plete c. The Merrimac, Raritan, Dolphin, 
and Germantown were burnt to the wa- 
ter’s edge; the great three decker, Penn- 
sylvania, which had been lying in tho 
harbor many years, was soon a pyramid 
of fire, and as she had not been scuttled 
and sunk, her destruction was final, 


Many of her guns were loaded—some 
double-shotted, and when the flames 
reached them, were fired, with heavy re- 
ports, which echoed through the harbor 
and produced in the astonished listeners 
in Norfolk, the apprebension that her shot 
were turned upon them. No harm was 
done inthe city, but among the buildings 
and machinery of the yard the solid shot 
from this huge burning ship darted with 
ruinous effect, until her loaded guns on 
that side were all discharged d, The 
conflagration of the greatcombustible ma- 
terial of the yard and ships lighted up the 
harbor, and was seen even in Hampton, 
sixteen miles distant. The lurid glare 
was thrown strongly on the houses of 
Norfolk, and reflected from them across 
the waters of Hampton Roads, causing 
the spectators at Old Point and Hampton 
to believe that the city had been set on 
fire, 

Amid this scene of ruin, the officers and 
men from the yard hurried with drunker, 
disorder aboard the Cumberland and 
Pawnee. An incident had occurred which 
hastened their movements, increased the 
panic, and saved much valuable property. 
Sergeant J. H. Myers, of the Marines, 
knowing what was intended; and not 
wishing to be carried off with his com« 
pany, set fire to the barracks before the 
time appvinted, and in the confusion, ak 
thovgh pursued by a shower of bullets, 
made his eseape by scaling the walls of 
the yarde. This event added to the ter- 
ror already prevailing; the Federals knew 
not whom totrust, and for fear of mutiny 
and desertion, hastened the embarking of 
the men. Commodore Macauley was car- 
ried aboard on a litter, perfectly drunk 
and helpless, and many of the officers 
were in the same plight. 

The destruction of the noble dry dock 
in the yard had been intended. Some of 
the granite coping had been “ grappled 
up,” but this did little harm. Intu the 





a Petersburg Express April 23d. Dispatch April 25th. 


b Secretary Welles’ Repost. 
¢ Ibid. 
d Norfolk Herald, Apml 22d. 


¢ Correspondence of Petersburg Express, April 23d. 
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chambers beneath and at the sides of the 
stone work, forty bariels of gunpowder 
were put, and a slow match was applied 
and lighted, but by the good providence 
of God the fire went out, and the panic 
‘among the incendiaries was so great that 
‘they paid no further attention to it. The 
next day these chambers were entered by 
‘the Virginians; the match communicating 
with the powder was seen; it was feared 
‘the fire was stil] alive; a brave young 
‘man, named Johnston, went forward with 
‘a bucket of water and flooded the spot so 
as to end all risk of explosion. @ 

After the officers and men from the 
yard went on board the Pawnee and Cum- 
berland, it was found impracticable to go 


down the harbor until the flood tide came 


‘in; this did not occur until nearly 4 
o’clock in the morning, at which time 
the Pawnee steamed down with the Cum- 
beriand in tow. A hasty battery had 
‘been erected on the Norfolk side, but no 
attempt was made to stop the ships. The 
obstructions caused some delay, and after 
passing theni the Cumberland came to 
anchor, and the Pawnee proceed.d to- 
wards Old Point. 

Thus was accomplished this burbarous 
work of destruciion, by order of the 
Northern Government, by which public 
property valued at more than six millions 
of dollars was lost, for all of which the 


South would cheerfully have accounted 


and paid upen a peaceful separation, 
Mo-t fortunately, great as was the ruin, 
the treasures left were still greater. The 
cannon were generally spiked with nails, 
and were eas.ly restored to serviceable 
condition, A large number in the west 
end of the yard had been left untouched ; 
the number rendered useless by fracture 
or by having the trunnions battered off 
was not great; more than eleven hun- 
dred heavy guns were saved. In addition 
to these. eight immense timber-hoases 
containing seasoned timber accumulated 
during yeurs, fur ship building, the ma- 
chine shops filled with costly machinery, 
engines, and all mechanical appliances 


. 
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for ship and gun work, the steam saw- 
mill, the warehouses stored with pork, 
beef, bread, spirits, tobacco, cordage, can- 
vas, spades, shovels, blocks, and ship- 
chandlery of every kind, the officers quar- 
ters and dry dock were all left uninjured. 
Even the ships burned or sunk, except 
the Pennsylvania, were not a total loss. 
Tt will yet be our duty to record achieve- 
ments by one of them, which filled the 
naval world with wonder, and completed 
a revolution in the warfare of the sea. 
The rapid passage of exciting events, 
kept the mind of Virginia in a state of 
fevered emotion. On Sunday morning, 
the 2st, the telegraph brought to Rich- 
mond, reports of the destruction of the 
Yard, and the escape of the Pawnee and 
Cumberland. Since the secession of the 
State and the certainty of war were known, 
Governor Letcher and such military ad- 
visers as were near at hand, had labored 
earnestly to prepare for any sudden dan- 
ger. A signal of alarm by the town 
bells, had been notified to the volunteer 
companies. While the churches of the 
city were yet filled with their congrega- 
tions, a report reached the Governor in 
such form as to be credited, that the Paw- 
nee bad entered James River, and was 
steaming up with the supposed intent to 
shell Richmond, or reduce her people to 
submission! Just as the congregations 
were adout to be dismissed, the alarm 
bells were rung: instantly all was ex- 
citement: young soldiers started up in 
every church and hurried out, followed 
by mothers, sisters and wives, many of 
whom were scen weeping as they passed 
to their bomes—the streets were alive 
with preparation, light artillery were car- 
ried from the gun houses and one of the 
heavy brass siege pieces, presented to 
Virginia, by France, was taken from the 
Armory, to be transported to Rocketts, 
above the wharves, The Howitzers, Fay- 
ette Artillery and Company F., from 
Richmond, with a company from: Man- 
chester, went down the river on each side 
to prepare for the coming invader, while 
the Governor’s Guard of cavalry, set out 





‘ 


a Examiner, April 24th. 


Letters to the author from a resident of Norfolk, April 22d. 
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on a scout and reconnoisance. Mean- 
while nearly the whole population of the 
city was aroused. It is a curious fact, 
that instead of showing alarm, by flight, 
men, women and children hurried down 
to the place of supposed danger, and by 
five o’clock in the evening, the hills above 
Rocketts were crowded by nearly five 
thousand spectators, eager to behold the 
enemy. As night approached, correct 
accounts were received, from which it ap- 
peared that the Pawnee had made no 
attempt to come up the river, though she 
had steamed rapidly from Hampton 
Roads towards the mouth of the James, 
probably with the hope of overhauling 
and capturing two steam tugs, which had 
in tow several arks and schooners, loaded 
with the powder from the naval maga- 
zine,a@ Svldiers and people returned to 
their homes; the excitement subsided, 
and the occasion soon became a subject 
of merriment under the name of ‘“ The 
Pawnee War.” But though the alarm 
was false, and the preparations bordered 
on the ludricous, yet the spirit manifest- 
ed was significant, and gave increased 
impetus to enlistments for the real war 
at hand. 

Virginia was now alone in her sover- 
eignty, and menaced by formidable dan- 
gers. Anxious’ to preserve the Union, 
she had abstained from warlike move- 
ments, until the very moment when war 
was upon her. Iler people knew that she 
must bear the full brunt of invasion ; her 
borders were on the enemy; her strong- 
est fortress was in their hands and would 
be used against her. Yet from the time 
when Lincoln’s purpose to make war on 
the seceded States became clear, she hes- 
itated no longer, but sternly confronted 
him, and called her sons to the field to 
resist the Northern armies. 

In respect to organization, her military 
state was, fortunately, more favorable 
than that of most of the Northern States 
who threatened her. An injudicious act of 
Assembly, passed on the Ist of April, 


1853, completely disbanded her militia: 
with the hope that the volunteer spirit 
would keep well equipped and well drill- 
ed men enough ready for the field, to 
meet any emergency. But this was found 
not to be the case, and in 1855, her expe- 
rienced and indefatigable Adjutant Gene- 
ral, Wm. I. Richardson, pointed out the 
danger, and in a report to the Governor, 
used words almost prophetic. He said, 
‘* No foreign war has occurred, it is true, 
nor any thing within the State to disturb 
the public peace—but if ever there was a 
time when every Svuthern man, with- 
out distinction of party, should stand 
shoulder to shoulder in one indivisible 
phalanx, not only with arms in their 
hands, but trained to use them with effect, 
that time seems to be at hand, if it has 
not already come. What has the State 
of Virginia to oppose to aggression, in- 
sult and robbery, but resolutions and re- 
monstrances which thus far have availed 
nothing. And if we are to be driven to 
choose between the surrender of consti- 
tutional rights and the use of the bayo- 
net, we are totally unprepared for that 
last fearful alternative. No man in this 
State dreams of submission, but with the 


system of public defence almost eutirely- 


annihilated, how are we to sustain our- 
selves if the worst should happen.” 6 
Urged by such considerations, and by 
the appeals of the wise in her councils, 
among whom James L. Kemper was most 
active and zealous, the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia passed, on the 2d of March, 1858, 
an act, under which her militia were 
rapidly and efficiently reorganized. c On 
the 17th of January, 1861, Governor 
Letcher submitted to the Legislature 
plans for reconstructing the militia bri- 
gades, and on the 17th of April, when 
the State seceded, she stood ready to op- 
pose to the assembling hosts of the North, 
the materials for an army formidable in 
numbers and courage. She had then or- 
ganized a total volunteer force of 18,300 
men, of whom 4,800 were cavalry, 1,430 





a Dispatch, April 22d. Examiner, April 22d. Whig, April 22d. 
b Report, Doc. No. 10, 14, Sess. 1855-6. Documents. 
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c Report of Gen. Richardson to Goy. Letcher, Nov. 1, 1861. Doc. No. 10. 
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artillerists, 6,040 light infantry, and 
6,030 riflemen.a She had also in her 
counties, cities and towns, undoubtedly 
true to the South, 130,000 men enrolled 
and organized in her militia regiments. 
The call to war, instantly aroused this 
patriotic column, and within five months, 
Virginia had in the Confederate service, 
sixty-eight regiments, including cavalry, 
artillery and infantry. But in the im- 
mediate outbreak of the storm following 
her secession, her wants were many and 
pressing, and her danger great in propor- 
tion. 

Her first great need was a military 
leader of adequate talent and skill to or- 


ganize her forces, give system to her war_ 


movements, arrange for camps of instruc- 
tion, plan lines of defence, penetrate the 
designs of the enemy and prepare for a 
campaign. With the pressing want, came 
the man. Colonel Robert E. Lee, was a 
native of Virginia, a thoroughly educa- 
ted officer, whose standing in the United 
States Army had been very high, and 
whose services as an engineer and tacti- 
cian in the celebrated advance upon the 
city of Mexico, in 1847, were considered 
invaluable by General Scott. is resi- 
dence was on Arlington Heights, over- 
looking the Potomac and the City of 
Washington. When Virginia seceded, 
he immediately resigned, althoughurgent 
dissuasives were used by the Federal au- 
thorities. He came to Richmond and the 
post of General commanding was tender- 
ed to him, which, after deliberation, he 
accepted. Assuming military command 
of a people pa-sing from the pursuits of 
peace, toa war of giant proportions, he 
necessarily found his task one of oppres- 
sive difficulty and responsibility. Yet 
under his patient and masterly general- 
ship, order rose out of chaos, mustering 
officers were appointed, rendezvous es- 
tablished—camps of instruction organi- 
zed, subsistence provided, equipments, 
shelter and transportation furnished, and 
defensive lines were planned to meet and 
repel invasion. Before the forces of Vir- 
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ginia were formally turned over to the 
general Southern government, forty thou- 
sand men were armed and in the field 
from her soil, and under the combined” 
exXertionsof her military and naval officers, 
two batteries and two steamers guard- 
ed James River, mounting forty guns; 
three batteries, with thirty guns were on 
the York; a battery with twelve guns, 
was at Aquia Creek, on the Potomac— 
Norfolk and Elizabeth river were guard- 
ed by six batteries, with eighty-five, thir- 
ty-two pounders, and eight and nine inch 
Columbiads ; and Nansemond river, run- 
ning towards the Norfolk and Peterburg 
Rail Road, was defended by three batte- 
ries, with nineteen guns, } 
To put arms into the hands of her sol- 
diers, and provide them with artillery, 
powder, balls, shell, cartridges and ac- 
coutrements, was a farther need heavily 
felt by Virginia. For this great work she 
fortunately possessed a highly gifted offi- 
cer. Colonel Charles Dimmock had long 
been known as Commandant of her State 
Guard.’ Ilis skill and efficiency in less 
important posts, pointed him out for the 
ordnance department. He was mado 
Colonel of Ordnance, in April 1861, and 
entered sealously upon his duties. It 
would be difficult to over estimate the re- 
sults of the work ascomplished under his 
command. Their bearing on the cam- 
paign, and the battles fought in its pro- 
gress, was so direct that it is our duty to 
narrate them. The first want, distressing- 
ly felt in Virginia, was percussion caps. 
It was found that the supply in the State 
would not suffice for a single battle. Mr. 
Adams, Master Armorer of the Virginia 
Guard, had been sent by Col. Dimmock 
to the North, to buy machines for making 
caps, bullets and Minie balls, but the 
news of her secession caused an excite- 
ment around him which not only prevent- 
ed him from obtaining such machines, 
but compelled him to escape and return 
home in the disguise of a common la- 
borer. Yet within a few days after the 
want was known, a machine was con- 





a MS. copy of letter from Gen. Richardson to Governor, April 17th. 
b Doc. No. 35, Appendix D., Governor’s Message to Convention. 
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struted at the works of a manufacturing 
company in Richmond, which cut the 
copper and formed suitable caps for mas- 
kets, and in a short time the detonating 
composition was furnished and applied, 
producing caps in sufficient quantities to 
remove all anxiety on the subject. 

The work performed in the Armory 
and Laboratory of Virginia, under the 
management of Col. Dimmock, was as- 
tonishing in energy and results. Within 
less than eight weeks, muskets, rifles and 
carbines to the number of - forty-three 
thousand, six hundred, were issued to 
soldiers in camp or in the field, and one 
hundred and fifteen pieces of artillery, of 
which fifty were completely mounted in 
Richmond, and provided with carriages, 
caissons and harness. In addition, were 
issued a million and a half of cartridges 
for small arms, the same number of per- 
cussion caps, six thousand friction tubes, 
eleven thousand rounds of fixed ammuni- 
tion for artillery, two hundred and seven- 
ty-five thousand yards of webbing for 
belts, together with cartridge boxes, bay- 
onet scabbards, cap pouches, pistols, sa- 
bres and other war munitions. And 
when the Armory of Virginia, with her 
military stores and preparations, were 
turned over to the Confederate States, she 
delivered her laboratory, with machines, 
fixtures and workmen, capable of prepar- 
ing seventy-five thousand rounds of am- 
munition daily, and with it delivered a 
million of percussion caps, about ten 
thousand rounds of artillery ammunition 
and one hundred and fourteen thousand 
rounds for infantry.a Such were the 
labors and treasures that Virginia brought 
to the Southern cause, in the opening of 
a war which she had earnestly struggled 
to avert, and into the very brunt of which 
she now threw herself in defence of the 
sacred rights of the South. 

Meanwhile other Southern States vied 
with her in the enterprize and vigor with 
which they sought to prepare for war. 
Individual skill, ingenuity and money 
led the way for the exertions of the gov- 
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ernment. In Raleigh, North Carolina, 
Professor Emmons made a fine det nating 
composition, aud Mr. Charles Knester 
produced percussion caps of excellent 
quality. At Selma, Alabama, a compa- 
ny w.s formed and promptly commenced 
the manufacture of field pieces, howit- 
zers, mortars, cannon balls, shells, bi- 
lets, gun powder, and every other outfit 
foranarmy. In Nashville, Tennessee, 
Mr. Schott was ‘soon turning out 60,000 
gun-caps per day. Sultpetre caves were 
explored; lead mines diligently worked— 
directions given for the artificial gather- 
ing of nitre from cellars and compost 
heaps. Southerners every where entered 
new fields of invention and industry to 
meet the stern exigencies of war. 

The Confederate States acted promptly, 
in meeting Virginia in her move for lib- 
erty. Vice-President, Alexander H. Ste- 
phens, was sent to Richmond, with full 
powers, and on the 24th of April, enter 
ed into a convention with John Tyler, 
Wm. Ballard Preston, Samuel McDowell 
Moore, James P. Holcombe, James C. 
Bruce and Lewis E. Harvie, commission- 
ers acting for Virginia, by appointment 
of her Couvention, by which it was agreed 
that in view of the probability that she 
would become a member of the Confede- 
racy, her whole military force and opera- 
tions, offensive and defensive, in the im- 
pending war with the United States, 
should be under the control and direction 
of the President of the Confederate States, 
that when Virginia’s secession was rati- 
fied by her people, and she became a 
member of the Confederacy and adopted 
the permanent Constitution, she would 
turn over to the Confederate authorities 
all the military and naval stores, and 
property acquired by her from the United 
States, on the same terms and in like 
manner as had been done by the other 
States, and that any expenditures of mo- 
ney for the Southern cause, made by her 
before the proposed Union was consum- 
mated should be repaid by the Confede- 
racy. b 





a Doc. No. 35, Appendix D., pages 66-67. 
b Examiner, April 25th. Whig, April 27th. 
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It was evident that the soil of Virg'nia 
would be the first to feel the tz-ead 6f in- 
vaders from the North, and her Southern 
sisters hastened to her aid. Governor 
Pickens called upon South Carolina, and 
her response was prompt. Amid demon- 
strations of high enthusiasm, Cvolonel 
@rege’s regiment, which had been sta- 
tioned at Morris’ Island, volunteered, and 
leaving Charleston, on the 22d, arrived in 
Richmond, the 24th. Brig. General M. 
L. Bonham, established his head quarters 
in Virginia, awaiting the arrival of other 
regiments. Troops from North Carolina 
and Louisiana soon followed, and, within 
a few weeks, the railroads leading from 
every Southern State, were daily loaded. 
with companies, battallions and regi- 
ments on their way to Harpers’ Ferry, by 
way of Lynchburg, or to Richmond. 
Yet, although the volunteer spirit was 
high, and men were encamped on almost 
every line, the length of transportation 
was so great, and the rolling stock and 
capacity of the Southern roads so inade- 
quate, that Northern troops arrived in 


Washington more rapidly, and in larger 
numbers, than it was possible to accumu-* 


late Southerners in Virginia. The North 
plunged into the war with a temper in 
which avarice, férocity and wounded 
pride all nited. 

Never since the inhuman wars among 
the degenerate successors of Alexander 
of Macedon, has the world seen a more 
fiend-like and atrocious spirit than that 
exhibited by the Northern States in com- 
mencing this war on the Suuth. The N. 
¥. Courier and Enquirer urged that in- 
stead of seventy-five thousand, at least 
two hundred thousand men should be 
raised and precipitated upon the slave 
States. It said, ‘‘ not a vessel must pass 
in or out of the ports of the rebel States, 
and no supplies of any kind be permitted 
to reach them by water. In like manner, 
not a barrel of flour, pound of beef, or 
bushel of grain, or stores, or provisions, 
or clothing, or munitions of war, of any 
kind or description must be permitted to 
reach the rebels from the North, by land 
or water, They must be shut in, penned 
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in and starved into submission to the gov- 
ernment. And to accomplish this will 
not take sixty days. In every slave State 
with the possible exception of South Car- 
alina, the Union men are in a majority, 
but oppressed and trodden under foot by 
the rebels. Do this, and in less than six 
weeks the Union men everywhere will be 
in possession of the Government of the 
slave States; and then they will beg to 
be taken back into the Union. In the 
meantime, let the levees on the Mississippi 
be at once prostrated in a hundred places 
while the water is high, and let the traitors 
and rebels living on the lower Mississippi 
be drowned out, just as we would drown 
out rats infesting the hull of a ship. Nor 
is this all: Let the negroes in the Border 
States understand that all moralobligation 
on the part of the North to sustain the pe- 
culiar institution has ceased, and let the 
traitors thus be taught at once the price 
of Rebellion, and its legitimate fruits,” a@ 
Such was the advice of the cowardly 
demon conducting this paper, who pro- 
fessed to believe that a large majority of 
the Southern people still desired the 
Union, and who yet advised the indis- 
criminate starving, drowning and butch- . 
ery of the men, women and children of 
the South, includin, of course, the sup- 
posed Union men of whom he boasted! 
The New York Tribune said: ‘ Let 
Maryland and Virginia look to it, for as 
they are greater sinners, so their punish- 
ment will be heavier than that of others. 
Virginia is a rich and beautiful State, the 
very garden of the Confederacy. But it 
is a garden that is doomed to bea good 
deal trampled, and its paths, its beds and 
its boundaries are likely to be pretty com- 
pletely obliterated before we are done 
with it. It has, what itis pleased to call, 
property in men which, will probably take 
care of itself in the struggle, waiting hat 
in hand, for any new comer disposed to 
give a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
work. But it has other property—proper- 
ty in houses, in lands, in mines, in for- 
ests, in country and in town, which will 
need to be taken care of and equitably 
cared for. * * The worn out race of 
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emasculated First Families must give 
place to a sturdier people, whose pioneers 
are now on their way to Washington at 
this moment in regrments. An allvtment 
of land in Virgsnia will be a fiiting re- 
ward to the brave fellows who have gone 
to fight their country’s battles.” a The N. 
Y. Herald which even after the election 
of Lincoln, had been loud-mouthed in ad- 
vocating Southern rights, now under the 
presure of cowardice and money inter- 
est, belied all its former professions, re- 
pudiated the sentiments it had announced 
two weeks before, and furiously urged on 
the war! The Philadelphia Sunday 
Transcript said: b ‘ The slaveholding 
States must be taught a lesson that will 
never be forgotten—a lesson of fire and 
blood, They are as weak as they are in- 
solent. The gigantic strength, the supe- 
rior civilization, and the boundless re- 
sources of the free States are able to carry 
desolation from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande. Let the traitor States be starved 
out by blockade, and given to the swords 
and bayonets of stalwart freemen. If 
necessary, myraids of Southern lives must 
be taken — Southern bodies given to the 
buzzards — Southern: fields consigned to 
sterility,and Southern towns surrendered 
to the flames!” With arefinement of tor- 
ture worthy of Hell, Northern advisers 
urged that even when the war was over 
Southerners should not be permitted to 
return to ‘‘ peaceful and contented homes. 
They must find poverty at their fire-sides, 
and see privation in the anxious eyes of 
mothers, and the rags of children.’’c 
Even below this lowest depth, a lower 
deep of horror was prepared for the South. 
Her noble and virtuous women were to be 
subjected to infamy far beneath ordinary 
violation. They were to become a prey 
to the lust of Nurtherners, or as we will 
in future generally style them— Yunkees ! 
The Westchester Democrat in hounding 
on the Pennsylvania troops, reminded 
them that Baltimore had “always been 
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celebrated for the beauty of its women— 
that the fair were ever the reward of the 
brave, and that Beauty and Booty were 
the watchword of New Orleans!” d Such 
was the spirit with which the North en- 
tered upon this war, and our narrative 
will show that if all the horrors threaten- 
ed have not come upon the South, it has 
been only because her stern and desper- 
ate resistance has baffled her foul and 
brutal assailant, 

One Edward D. Baker, of Oregon, a 
member of the United States Senate, was 
specially virulent in urging the North to 
a furious war of invasion against the 
South, Ata great Union meeting in 'N. 
York, he made a speech saying: ‘* We of 
the North area majority of the Union, 
and we will govern our own Union in our 
own way. I do not design to remain en- 
tirely supine, inactive, fearful till the war 
is brought to our midst. I will meet them 
on the threshold of their gathering. there 
in the very seat of their power and dictate 
to the rebellion terms of peace. It may 
take thirty millions, it may take fifty mil- 
lions—what then? We have it! Loy- 
ally, nobly, grandly do the merchant 
princes of New York respond to the ar- 
dent appeal of the United States Govern- 
ment. It may cost us 7,500 lives—it may 
be 75,000—it may be 750,000 lives! 
What then? Wehavethem! My mis- 
sion here to-day is tu kindle the heart of 
New York for war—war, sudden, bold, 
determined, forward war this day.” e 
Thus did this shallow demagogue drive on 
the hungry mob of the North. His boasts 
of the liberal gifts of the ‘ merchant 
princes” became ridiculous when it was 
ascertained that only the paltry sum of 
$89,000 had been contributed to the war 
by private persons and corporations in 
New York—his talk of fifty millions as a 
maximum fell beneath contempt, when in 
a few weeks the expense; of the Federal 
Government rose to mure than a million 
of dollars per day—his hideous vaunts of 
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lives ‘for sacrifice excited horror, when 
within less than one year thirty thousand 
Northerners were rotting in Southern 
soil, and he himself had met a bloody 
death from the rifles of men he came to 
subjugate. 

Having thus opened the war, Abraham 
Lincoln and his advisers hurried on every 
measure in their power to make it de- 
structive to the South. Two subjects en- 
gaged the immediate attention both of 
Lineoln and President Davis. These 
were—Blockadeand Privateering, and as 
they developed some of the most humilia- 
ting exhibitions of Northern fraud and 


baffled ferovity that the contest evolved, 


they need careful notice. 

On the 19th of April, Lincoln issued a 
proclamation declaring that he had deem- 
ed it advisable to se¢ on foot a blockade 
of the ports of the seceded States, “in 
pursuance of the laws of the United 
States and of the laws of nations in such 
case provided,” and that for this purpose 
a competent force would be posted before 
each harbor to warn off vessels attempting 
to enter, and after due notice to capture 
and subject to condemnation, such as 
sought to break the blockade, and with 
dismal foresight of coming trouble, in the 
same proclamation, Lincoln declared that 
if any person under the pretended au- 
thority of the seceded States, molested a 
vessel of the United States, or the persons 
or cargo aboard of her, such person would 
be held amenable to the laws of the Uni- 
ted States for the prevention and punish- 
ment of piracy. a 

Carrying out this intent, on the 30th of 
April, Lincoln proclaimed a blockade of 
the ports of Virginia and North Carolina, 
and Captain Pendergrast, of Kentucky, 
then commanding the Federal squadron 
in Hampton Roads, showed a zeal un- 
worthy a Southerner, in stopping not only 
the trade, but the food of Norfolk, and 
seizing ships and cargoes of coffee belong- 
ing to Southern merchants, which with- 
out knowledge of the blockade, attempted 
to run in after long voyages from South 
America. The blockade of Charleston, 
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Savannah, Mobile and{New Orleans, soon 
followed, but so great was the extent of 
coast to be, watched, and so inadequate 
the blockading force, that for many 
months the system was merely nominal, 
and many hundred ships and steamers 
ran into, and escaped from Southern 
ports, Yet the stoppage of supplies to 
which the people had been accustomed, 
produced great privations and not a little 
suffering. ‘Tea, coffee, salt and ice, were 
articles, the want of which was severely 
felt. As the stocks held gradually di- 
minished, prices rose until they reached 
almost fabulous sums. But the privation 
and suffering endured were nct without 
their benefits. Luxury disappeared, hab- 
its of self-denial and hardy patience were 
formed—men and women vied with each 
other in lopping off unnecessary indul- 
gencies—in wearing home spun fabrics, 
and laboring four the common cause. 
Above all, domestic manufactures began 
to spring up, as if by magic, in every 
part of the South. Not only powder, 
shot, shell, percussion caps, cannon, mus- 
kets, rifles, sabres and all the grim en- 
ginery of war were manufactured, but 
muslins, woolen cloths, hats, caps, boots, 
shoes, sewing machines, telegraph instru- 
ments, and nearly every other article of 
urgent use were produced in the South 
by the inventive genius and industry of 
her own people, stimulated vy absolute 
necessity. Ilerein commenced her inde- 
pendence. % 

When war became inevitable, President 
Davis immediately saw the importance of 
privateering to the South. She was wholly 
without a navy. Had the North consent- 
ed to a peaceful settlement, the South 
would have been equitably entitled to half 
the armed ships of the former United 
States, and would have fairly settled and 
paid fur all the public prope:ty she re- 
ceived. But Lincoln and his cabinet 
eagerly used the ungenerous advantage 
they held, and not only sent all the naval 
force at their command to blockade the 
South and seize her property, but recall- 
ed all the squadrons on foreign stations, 





a Proclamation in Whig, April 22d. 








and bought or chartered at immense 
prices many other ships and steamers to 
be used for war purposes. Hence the em- 
ployment of private armed ships under 
letters of marque, was the obvious policy 
of the South, to assault the floating com- 
merce of her enemy, and neutralize the 
blockade. Doubting the constitutional 
power of the executive in the premises, 
President Davis, with that faithful regard 
for law, which was one of his character- 
istics, determined not to commission pri- 
vateers until the Southern Congress had 
legislated on the subject. In view of this 
and other momentous issues involved in 
the war, he convened the Congress in spe- 
cial session. 

They met at Montgomery, Alabama, on 
the 29th of April. The President sent in 
his message, a document of which the 
calm and clear statements were in singu- 
lar contrast with the wild elements of war 
convulsing the country. He reviewed 
and established the doctrine of Secession, 
detailed the facts showing the bad faith 
of the Northern Government about Fort 
Sumter, and the necessity for its capture 
—-spoke in terms of keen, yet dignified 
satire of Lincoln’s proclamation, which 
attempted to treat seven sovereign States 
united in a confederacy, und holding five 
millions of people and a half million of 
square miles of territory, as ‘“ combina- 
tions,” which he proposed to suppress by 
a posse comitatus of seventy-five thous- 
and men; congratulated the Congress on 
the prolable accession of other slave 
States ; informed them that the State De- 
partment had sent three commissioners 
to England,France, Russia and Belgium, 
to seek the recognition of the Confeder- 
ate States ; advised legislation for the em- 
ployment of privateers fur measures of de- 
fence, and for perfecting the Government 
organization, and concluded with the dec- 
laration—‘ We feel that our cause is just 
and holy ; we protest solemnly in the face 
of mankind that we desire peace at any 
sacrifice save that of honor and independ- 
ence; we seek no conquest, no aggran- 
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dizement, no concession of any kind from 
the States with whom we were lately con- 
federated ; all we seek is to be let alone ; 
that those who never held power over us 
shall not now attempt our subjugation by 
arms. This we will, this. we must resist 
to the direst extremity. The moment that 
this pretension is abandoned, the sword 
will drop from our grasp, and we shall be 
ready to enter into treaties of amity and 
commerce that cannot but be materially 
beneficial. So long as this pretension is 
maintained, with firm reliance on that Di- 
vine Power which covers with its protec- 
tion the just cause, we will continue the 
struggle for our inherent right to free- 
dom, independence and self govern- 
ment.” @ 


On the 6th of May, the Confederate 
Congress passed an act recognizing the 
existence of war with the United States, 
and authorizing the President to use the 
whole land and naval force of the coun- 
try to meet the war thus commenced, and 
to issue commissions and letters of marque 
and general reprisal to privateers. But 
to prevent abuse and lawlessness the act 
cautiously provided that a registry of the 
names, tonnage, and crews, should be 
kept, and that no commissions or letters 
should issue to them until bonds, with 
ample security, were furuished, condi- 
tioned that the captains, officers, and men 
should observe and keep the laws and 
regulations of the Confederate Gofern- 
ment relative thereto.b Under this act 
privateers were promptly equipped in 
New Orleans, Mobile, Charleston, and 
other Southern ports, and prepared to 
swoop down upon the Northern mer- 
chantmen in the Atlantic and Gulf of 
Mexico. The avaricious ship owners and 
traders of the North stood aghast at the 
prospect. Dismal cries of terror and 
rage were heard; they clamored for 
blood! The privateers were to be treated 
as pirates, and hanged when caught! 
Lincoln and his cabinet were prompt to 
meet the call, and echoed they shall be 
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hanged when caught! But though re- 
strained neither by law, nor precedent, 
nor humanity, they were held in by fear, 
the only motive that can subdue a mean 
nature. Two sources of apprehension 
worked on them: First, the fear of the 
censure of all civilized foreign nations ; 
second, the fear of terrible retaliation by 
the Confederate Government. 

The policy of European nations, and 
especially of England and France, in 
view of the dissolution of the American 
Union, was, of necessity, a subject of 
keen anxiety, both to the United and the 
Gonfederate States. When the Southern 
commissioners, Messrs. Yancey, Mason, 
and Rost, reached London and Paris; 
they enjoyed hospitable treatment from 
many prominent persons, and were ad- 
mitted tu informal interviews with high 
officials of the two Governments.a@ They 
found the administering powers of both 
countries unprepared and unwilling to 
recognize the Southern Confederacy, and 
make treaties with Her as one of the great 
family of nations. Many considerations 
seem to have operated to produce this 
hesitation and delay, chief among which 
were the apparent suddenness of the rup- 
ture which seemed yet bewildering to 
distant observers, the violent ferment it 
caused among all American elements, tie 
supposed instability of republican insti- 
tutions, which made it uncertain to old 
monarchies, whether the new Confedera- 
ey Would stand or whether farther con- 
vulsions would not result in greater 
changes—the natural dislike to a prema- 
ture recognition of a league which might 
fall to pieces or possibly be overwhelmed 
in its infancy by neighbouring enemies— 
uncertainty as to the amount of Union 
material still remaining in their popula- 
tions—unwillingness to be involved in a 
quarrel with the United States, which 
would surely have followed the ackrow- 
ledgment of the -seceding States, and 
which would have caused the immediate 
and unscrupulous confiscation of hun- 
dreds of millions of stock and other in- 
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vestments held by French and Engiish 
people in the Northern States, and last, 
though not least, the powerful prejudice 
against slavery felt by almost all classes 
of France and England. 

On the 16th of April, 1861, before any 
request for recognition had been made by 
the Confederate Commissioners, Charles 
James Faulkner, of Virginia, the minis- 
ter of the United States, sent by Presi- 
dent Buchanan to France, called on M. 
Thouvenel, the French Minister of For- 
eign affairs, and by direction of Mr. Sew- 
ard, Lingoln’s Secretary of State, held a 
conversation with him as to the ‘ dis- 
turbed harmony of the American Union.” 
Mr. Faulkner said that his own duties as 
ambassador would soon cease, and he 
would be succeeded by a distinguished 
citizen of New Jersey, that an applica- 
tiun would doubtless soon be made by 
representatives of the seceded States for 
recognition by France; that he was in- 
structed by his government to declare 
that the United States would oppose such 
recognition, and he asked that if such 
application was made, no proposition in- 
volving the permanent dismemberment 
of the American Union should be con- 
sidered until his successor, Mr. Dayton, 
should arrive and be received. To this 
M. Thouvenel replied that no request for 
recognition had yet been made by the 
Cunfederate States, that the French Gov- 
erriment was not in the habit of acting 
hastily upon such questions, that be be- 
lieved the maintainance of the Federal 
Union would be best for North and South, 
as well as for France, and the govern- 
ment of the United States might rest as- 
sured that'no hasty or precipitate action 
would be taken on that subject by the 
Emperor. But whilst he gave utterance 
to these views he was equally bound to 
say that the practice and usage of the 
present century had fully established the 
right of de facto governments to recog- 
nition, when a proper case was made out 
for the decision of foreign powers. The 
official interview thén ceased, but a far- 
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ther conversation took place, during 
which M. Thouvenel asked Mr. Faulk- 
ner whether he thought force would be 
used by the Federal government to coerce 
the seceding States into submission. Mr. 
Faulkner replied that he could only ex- 
press his individual opinion, which was, 
that furce would not be empioyed ; that 
although the United States government 
possessed the ordinary powers necessary 
for its preservation, yet the extreme pow- 
ers could only be used in accordance with 
public opinion, and he was satisfied that 
the sentiment of the people was opposed 
to the employment of force against the 
seceding States; that so sincere was the 
deference felt in the United States for the 
great principles of self government, and 
so great the respect for the action of the 
people when adopted under the imposing 
forms of State organization and State 
sovereignty, that he did not think the em- 
ployment of force would be tolerated for a 
moment, and that he thought the solution 
would be such a change of the Constitu- 
tion as would invite the seceding States 
back into the Union or a peaceable ac- 
quiescence in their claim to a separate 
sovereignty. To this M. Thouvenel re- 
plied, that in his opinion, the employment 
of force would be unwise, and would tend 
toa farther rupture of the Confederacy, 
by causing the remaining Southern Siates 
to make common cause with the States al- 
ready seceded. A more sagacious opinion 
could not have been expressed. 

Mr. Secretary Seward, of Lincoln’s 
Cabinet, bad hastened to reeall Mr. 
Faulkner, and had appointed William L. 
Dayton in his place. In his written in- 
structions to Mr. Da-ton, Seward as- 
sumed a tone of dictation towards the 
government of France, approaching inso- 
lence, though disguised in specious and 
subtle words. Te instructed Mr. Dayton 
to inform M. Thouvenel that there were 
no differences of opinion whatever be- 
tween Lincoln and his constitutional ad- 
vi-ers, concerning the policy that had 
been pursued and would be prosecuted 
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by the United States government, and 
that the government would not come to 
an end at all in the hands of that admin- 
istration, THe said that M. Thouvenel’s 
assurance that France would not act pre- 
cipitately on the subject was entirely sat-. 
isfactory, “although il was attended by a 
reservation of views concerning the gene- 
ral principles applicable to cases, that need 
not now be discussed.” In the very face 
of truth and honesty, and in disregard of 
both, he declares that the “insurgents had 
instituted revolution with open, flagrant, 
deadly war, to compel the United States 
to acquiesce in the dismemberment of the 
Union ;” that the government had ac- 
cepted civil war as an inevitable necessi- 
ty, and had put the land and naval forces 
into active movement to restore the Fede- 


‘ral authority and save the Union from 


danger. ‘ Therefore,” said Mr. Seward, 
“you cannot be too decided or too ex- 
plicit in making known to the French 
government that there is not now, nor 
has there been, nor will there be, the 
least idea existing in this government of 
suffering a dissolution of this Union to 
take place in any way whateyer. There 
will be here only one nation and one gov- 
ernment, and there will be the same Re- 
public and the same Constitutional Union 
that have already survived a dozen na- 
tional changes and changes of the gov- 
ernment in almost every other country.” 
Thus did Mr. Seward boast of a Union 
ilready gone for ever, and which more 
than one old man and woman in Ameri- 
ca had seen born and die, and thus with 
vulgar ingenuity did he seek to remind 
the Emperor, Louis Napoleon, of the vi- 
cissitudes attending the government of 
France. Ile concluded in swelling words: 
“Tell M. Thouvenel, then, with the high- 
es. consideration and good feeling, that 
the thought of a dissolution of this Uni- 
on, peaceably or by force, has never en- 
tered into the mind of any candid states- 
man here, and it is high time that it be 
dismissed by statesmen in Europe.” a 


This arrogant letter, with its author 
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and the government he represented, wero 
speedily dissected by the press of Eng- 
land, and their emptiness demonstrated. 
The London Times drew a significant 
parallel between George the Third and 
Lincoln’s Secretary. ‘The spirit of 
George III. seems to have. entered into 
the descendants of his revolted subjects. 
‘Before I will hear,’ writes George III., 
in 1779, ‘of any man’s readiness to come 
into office, I will expect to see it signed 
under his own hand that he is determined 
to keep the Empire entire, and that no 
troops shall consequently be withdrawn 
from America nor independence ever al- 
lowed.’”? Then quoting Seward’s words, 


the Times continues—* We profess that _ 


we think the language of the King the 
more moderate and reasonable of the two, 
for George III. only refused to admit to 
his councils any one who would not sign 
a declaration against that independence 
which he was forced to admit himself 
three years afterwards, while Mr. Seward 
not only refuses to admit the possibility 
of that object for which one half of the 
Union is in arms against the other, but 
issues an inhibition to all European states- 
men to allow such a thought to cross their 
minds. This is indeed a high strain of 
prerogative, and one to which none of 
the antiquated despotisms of Europe 
could for a moment aspire. * * We 
must entirely decline to recognize in Mr. 
Seward that gifted seer to whom the fu- 
ture is as the present, and who has the 
power of informing us not only of the 
event of a civil war between two Confed- 
eracies, which may possibly shiver to 
pieces in the very first moment of direct 
impact, but who can tell us in language 
ill suited to the “present condition of his 
country, that in America there will be 
only one nation and one government, the 
same Republic and the same Constitution- 
al Union that have already survived a 
dozen national changes and changes of 
government in almost every other coun- 
try! This is the message which, through 
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Mr. Dayton, the American Secretary of 
State sends to the government of France, 
a message, if not of defiance, certainly 
one which sounds very like an insult.” a 

The London Post, known as the organ 
of Lord Palmerston, said Mr. Seward’s 
message ‘‘ would have been better timed, 
and more likely to have produced some ef- 
fect, if it had been written on the 4th of 
March, and not on the 4th of May, when 
separation, to human speculation, ap- 
pears tv be a melancholy but accomplished 
fact.” b 

Taking the tone of the press to bea 
reasonably accurate index of public feel- 
ing in England and France, we must con- 
clude that the war which Lincoln and his 
cabinet inaugurated, was a subject of pro- 
found regret and reprobation, approach- 
ing horror among nearly all classes. As 
to the dissolution of the Union itself, de- 
cent sorrow was expressed both by high 
government officials and by the men who 
represented the sentiments of the masses, 
But this sorrow was not overwhelming. 
Could the separation have been peaceful- 
ly accomplished, as the South desired, 
the governments and people of Europe 
would have cheerfully acquiesced, and 
would soon have welcomed the young 
Confederacy to their family circle. They 
saw no necessity for war—no good but 
rather exhaustless evil to come from it. 
They knew what war was better than 
Abrakam Lincoln. Above all, they were 
amazed at the savage and brutal spirit 
with which the North opened the war, 
and they firmly expressed their -abhor- 
rence, ‘The great English Journal said: 
“War to the knife, war, if necessary, 
pushed to absolute extermination, to the 
destruction of cities, the desolation of 
provinces, the letting loose of millions of 
negroes on their populations—these words 
furnish a brief abstract of the resolution 
at which the people and government of the 
United States appear to have arrived. 
Respective lenity is delegated to Heaven, 
and government and people alike breathe 
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the language of massacre and destruc- 
tion.’ a The Paris Pays, in a very clear 
and abie article, demonstrating the rights 
of the seceding States, declared “the 
North well knows that there is something 
stronger than its desire for dominion over 
the South; it comprehends, despite its 
fanaticism, that the Constitution refuses 
it the means of reducing to subjugation 
the seceded States; it knows that it can- 
not place a daring hand upon the South- 
ern Confederation, without abdicating its 
own rights of sovereignty ; it knows that 
it cannot compel the South to re-enter the 
Union, without proceeding by means of 
war and conquest, and that in entering 
upon that course, it would hazard its own 
existence.” 6 The Manchester Guardian 
said, “‘the enterprize of attempting to 
force the seceding States to return to their 
allegiance, is far less justifiable now than 
it would have been at the beginning of 
Mr. Lincoln’s administration, because it 
has become, by the lapse of time, infi- 
nitely more difficult.” The Liverpool 
Times declared that the South was too 
strong to be subjugated, and, alluding to 
the plan advised by some of the Northern 
papers, to free and arm the slaves against 
their masters, said they could not believe 
it possible, that Mr. Lincoln and his cab- 
inet could resort to ‘ this diabolical poli- 
cy.’c Even Lord Brougham, with his 
strong abolition sentiments, when invited 
to attend and presideat anti-slavery meet- 
ings, coldly repulsed them, and declared 
that ‘fon no account and by no means 
whatever, would he have any thing to do 
with holding, presiding at, or attending 
a meeting of thatdescription. He strong- 
ly recommended all whom his voice might 
reach, to abstain from holding such meet- 
ings.” d 

Notwithstanding all these pointed re- 
bukes, Lincoln and his advisers hurried 
on with preparations for war and block- 


ade, believing, or professing to believe, 
that Foreign nations held the people of 
the seceding States to be mere outlaws 
and rebels, and would refuse to recognize 
them in any manner whatever. If such 
were Mr. Seward’s hopes, they were spee- 
dily dissipated. 


On the 7th of May, in answer to an 
enquiry from Mr. Gregory, Lord John 
Russell, in the House of Commons, sta- 
ted that the questions arising out of the 
rupture of the American Union, had re- 
ceived the earnest attention of the min- 
istry. ‘They have consulted the law 
officers of the crown. The attorney and 
solicitor general, the Queen’s advocate, 
and the government, have come to the 
opinion that the Southern Confederacy of 
America, according to those principles 
which seem to be just principles, must be 
treated as a belligerent.” e¢ This was at 
once a recognition of the Confederate 
States as de facto a nation—a power upon 
earth, for it bound England to acknow- 
ledge and respect her flag, to admit her 
citizens to her ports and maintain a strict 
neutrality between her and her enemies, 
and though it did not bind the British 


nation to permit Confederate privateers - 


to bring their prizes into her ports, and 
have them condemned, yet it did instant- 
ly and for ever condemn the hideous pur- 
pose of Lincoln and his advisers, to hang 
such privateersmen as pirates. 


The English press declared ‘the com: 
missions of Mr. President Davis, are as 
good as those of Mr. President Lincoln, 
As to the resolution of the New York 
merchants, to treat the privateers of the 
unrecognized South as pirates, if cannot be 
maintained. Every jurist must bold, that 
so long as Mr. President Davis is Presi- 
dent of a Confederacy of Southern States, 
he has the same right to issue letters of 
marque, which any Chief Magistrate of 





s 


a London. Times, May 23d. 


b Paris Pays, or Journale de L’Empire, in Whig, June 4th. 
c Manchester Guardian, April 20. Liverpool Times, Whig. May 7th. 
d Speech in House of Commons, Whig, June 6th. 


e Report in Whig, May 24th. 
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a Repubtic either in North or South 
America would have.” @ 

Having decided that the Confederate 
States had all the rights of belligerents, 
Ear] Russell threw out a few significant 
words upon the blockade announced by 
Lineoln. He said, “ It is well known to 
Lord Lyons, (the British minister at 
Washington,) and it certainly has been 
declared law by the United States, that 
no blockade could be recognized or deem- 
ed valid, unless it were an effective block- 
ade.” b 

When tidings of these decisions of the 
British ministry reached America, Mr. 
Lincoln and his obsequious partisans of 


the North, were full of dismay and per-. 


plexity. Then commenced that series of 
acts of subterfuge and meanness which 
have forever degraded the once proud 
name of the United States in the eyes of 
the world. The honest, yet keen sighted 
English statesmen, had snatched away 
the veil by which the North sought to 
hide her own ugliness, They showed 
that by the very establishment of the block- 
ade, Lincvln acknowledged the separate 
nationality and the belligerent rights of 
the Confederate Stutes. Fur, by the laws 
of nations, a bluckade can only exist in 
the case of belligerents, it being the naval 
investment of the ports of one nation by 
another nation at war with her.c The 
United States had expressly denied the 
right of a nation to blockade her own ports, 
and when the kingdom of Naples in the 
war of 1859, blockaded the ports of Sici- 
ly, which it claimed as part of its terri- 
tory, and seized an American ship at- 
tempting to enter, the United States 
government promptly raised the point, 
and insisted that the right of blockade 
could not be applied by a nation to her 
own ports which, by treaty, she had open- 
ed to other nations.d So torturing was 
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this difficulty, that the North, always 
ready for tergiversation, immediately de- 
clared that their blockade was not a block- 
ade, thut they had made a mistake in so 
terming it! that every nation had the 
right to say which of her ports should be 
ports of entry, and which not, and had 
a right to close any of her ports when 
shechose!¢ But here again they were 
met by insuperable difficulties. Congress 
had established the ports of the South as 
ports of entry, and without an act of Con- 
gress, Mr. Lincoln had no power what- 
ever tovlose them. Moreover, the Con- 
gress could not shut them, without viola- 
ting the Constitution, which declared that 
‘‘No preference shall be given by any 
regulation of commerce, or revenue to 
the ports of one State over those of 
another.’ f Thus, on every side, the 
North met rebuke and trouble for which 
they had no answer or remedy, except 
brute force. 

But if their posit on and conduct on the 
blockade were humiliating, the subject of 
privateering involved them in even deeper 
shame. It must be remembered, that at 
the Treaty of Paris, in 1856, the Pleni- 
potentiaries of Great Britain, Frince, 
Austria, Russia, Sardinia, Turkey and 
Prussia, on the 16th of April, agreed 
upon four propositions, which they wish- 
ed to introduce into the Great Cude of 
International Law, and which were to be 
binding on all nations that accepted them. 
They were 

1. Privateering is and remains abol- 
ished. 

2. The neutral flag covers enemies’ 
goods, with the exception of contraband 
of war. 

3 Neutral goods, with the exception of 
contraband of war, are not liable to cap- 
ture under an enemy’s flag. 

4. Blockades, in order to be binding, 





a London Times. 
b Idem, Report. 


Whig, May 24th. 


¢ Kent’s Commentaries on American Law I, 144, 152. 
d London Times, May 8, in Whig, May 27th. 
e N. Y. Courier and Enquirer, in Whig, May 25th. 


J Constitution, Art. L., Sec. 1X., 6. 
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must be effective—that is to say, main- 
tained by a force sufficient, really, to pre- 
vent access to the coast of the enemy. 
These propositions were, in due form, 
presented to the Government of the 
United States during the administration 
of Franklin Pierce. William L. Marcy, of 
New York, was then Secretary of State, 
and in a very strong letter, of July 28th, 
1856, stated the views of his Government 
to the powers who had acceded to these 
four propositions. As to the second and 
third, he said the United States had long 
contended for them and cordially adopted 
them; and as to the fourth, he declared 
that the principle it involved was so en- 
tirely settled by international law, that 
it hardly called for the interference of 
the Congress of Nations at Paris. But 
as to the first proposition, relative to 
Privateering, Mr. Marey presented un- 
answerable arguments against its adop- 
tion in the form proposed. He said, 
“The right to resort to privateers is as 
clear as the right to use public armed 
ships, and as ineontestable as any other 
right appertaining to belligerents ;” and 
quoted, from a French treitise of high 
repute, Pistoye et Duverdy, des Prises 
maritimes, published about the time of 
the Treaty of Paris, a very pertinent pas- 
sage as follows: “The issuing of letters 
of marque, therefore, is a constantly cus- 
tomary belligerent act. Privateers are 
bona fide war vessels, manned by volun- 
teers, to whom, by way of reward, the 
Sovereign resigns such prizes as they 
make in the same manner as he some- 
times assigns to the land forces a portion 
of the war contributions levied on the 
conquered enemy.” Mr. Marcy added, 
that the President yielded a most ready 
and willing assent to the principle, ap- 
plied without restriction, of exempting 
private property from capture upon the 
ocean as well as upon the lands but that 
the President’s views, as to privateers, 
had been expressed in his Message of 
December 4th, 1854; in which he said, 
“The proposition to enter into engage- 
ments to forego a resort to privateers, in 
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case this country should be forced into 
war with a great Naval Power, is not en- 
titled to more favorable consideration 
than would be a proposition to agree not 
to accept the services of volunteers for 
operations on land.” “The proposal to 
surrender the right to employ privateers, 
is professedly founded upon the principle, 
that private property of unoffending non- 
combatants, though enemies, should be 
exempt from the ravages of war; but the 
proposed surrender goes but little way in 
carrying out that principle, which equally 
requires that such private property should 
not be seized or molested by national 
ships of war, Should the leading Powers 
of Europe concur in proposing, as a rule 
of international law, to exempt private 
property upon the ocean from the seizure 
of public armed cruizers as well as by 
privateers, the United States will readily 
meet them upon the broad ground.” 

Mr. Marcy then spoke of the fixed 
policy of the United States not to main- 
tain a great military or naval establish- 
ment in time of peace, and to rely:chiefly 
upon volunteers, military and naval, in 
time of war; and shewed that if she 
surrendered the right of privateering, she 


niust either abandon this excellent policy 


and burthen herself with the enormous 
expenses of a great standing army and 
navy, or she would be at the mercy of 
any strong Naval Power with whom 
she might be at war. Finally, he stated 
the conclusion of his Government, that 
the proposition to abolish privateering 
could not be accepted; but that if the 
Powers of Europe would agree to add to 
the proposition the following words: 
‘‘ And the private property of the sub- 
jects or citizens of a belligerent, on the 
high seas, shall be exempted from seizure 
by public armed vessels of the other bel- 
ligerent, except it be contraband,” the 
United States would accept the whole. a 
To this clear and powerful letter, the 
diplomatic representatives of the other 
nations involved never attempted any 
answer. The reason is obvious— England 
and France were not willing to give up 





a Protocols, and Mr. Marcy’s letters. Whig, May 27th. 
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the right to capture prizes and seize 
private property on the ocean by their 
great public navies; and they saw at 
once that until they were ready to aban- 
don this right, they had no answer to the 
resistless logic of Mr. Marcy. Thus the 
matter remained. The United States re- 
fused to forego the right of employing 
privateers, 

And now when Lincoln and his Cabi- 
net, urged on by the clamor of the North- 
ern people, attempted to treat privateers- 
men of the Confederate States as pirates, 
the answer they received from Foreign 
Nations was overwhelming. No, you 
cannot do this; we may have abolished 
privateering, but you have not, and the 
seceded States, formerly part of your 
Union, have not, and they are now a Bel- 
ligerent Power in arms against you, and 
entitled to all the rights of Belligerents! 

Perplexed—almost maddened by their 
impotent rage against the South, a sud- 
den thought entered the minds of the 
Lincoln Government. It had been work- 
ing in the subtle brain of Seward early 
in April, and was afterwards suggested 
by an abolition newspaper in New York, 
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called the Times. This sheet made the 
amazing discovery, or rather, invention, 
that Mr. Marcy had not rejected the pro- 
position of the Foreign Powers to abolish 
privateering, but had simply proposed to 
amend it. With great glee the editor 
urged that i¢ was not yet too late to accept 
the proposition as offered, and urged the 
Government at once to give notice that 
the United States acceded to it!a It 
seems astonishing that the cunning which 
Mr. Sewari certainly possessed did not 
enable him to see the gulf of infamy he 
was opening for the Lincoln party, in 
meanly yielding up the patriotic policy 
which bad been established for his country 
by the honest and wise statesmen of the 
past. But he saw it not. He saw only 
the savage eagerness of the Government 
to hang the Southern privateers. Forth- 
with, under authority of Lincoln and his 
Cabinet, Seward informed the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and France, that 
the United States acceded to all the pro 
positions presented in 1856, including the 
proposition to abolish privateering ! 
In due time came the answer. 





STORY OF THE MERRIMAC. 
AS TOLD BY THE WATTS’ CREEK PICKET. 


BY SUSAN ARCHER TALLEY. 


Caim was the earth, and calm the air, 
And calm the water’s flow ; 
Before us lay the noble James 
In the sunlight all aglow— 
When at our lonely post we stood, 
Gazing across the broken wood, 
To the level point below. 


With rifles primed, and saddled steeds, 
And stern and watchful eyes,— 

For there, beyond the sheltering wood, 
The Yankee stronghold lies ; 

Defended by their mighty ships, 
And bristling batteries. 


There rode the haughty Cumberland, 
And there the Congress lay, 

With all their mighty armament, 
In stern and grim array ; 

And the Minnesota darkly looms 
Far out, upon the bay. 


Proudly the tyrant vessels ride 
Upon the tranquil waves; 
And bitterly our bosoms glow, 
For at the towering masts we know 
The ensign of the hated foe 
That fain would make us slaves. 


Then up our noble stream we gazed, 
And our bosoms swelled with pride; 

For there our mighty Yorktown lay, 
And Jamestown, side by side,— 

And the gallant little Teazer rode, 
Upheaving with the tide. 


- 
There lay they, dark, and still, and stern— 
Those vessels of the free; 
Blockaded by those hated ships— 
Imprisoned from the sea. 
Oh, God! that in our Southern land, 
So vile a wrong should be! 





aN. Y. Times, in Whig, May 25th. 
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What cared we for the glorious sky, 
Or the river’s happy song? 

While gazing thus our souls were stirred 
With a burning sense of wrong; 

And one among us murmured low, 
“ How long, oh, Lord—how long ?” 


Hark! from yon bristling batteries, 
What shrill alarm we hear? 
And straining far our eager sight, 
We see upon the waters white, 
A little speck appear: 
Larger, and larger still, it grows, 
As slow it draweth near. 


In still amaze we stand and gaze, 
The wonder to descry ; 

For never before, on earth or sea— 
Never beneath the sky, 

Hath shape so wonderful as this 
Been seen by human eye. 


Heavy, and huge, and black, and grim— 
A frame of giant might, 

Mail-clad. and armed from kee! to bow, 

She bears a sharp and threatening prow— 
In sooth, a wondroiis sight! 

No form upon her deck we see; 

Two gunboats follow in her lea; 

Slowly she comes, yet steadily, 
As an arrow in its flight. 


One cheer from out our bursting hearts! 
Our souls are all aglow; 
Our champion brave, our Merrimac! 
Thine iron sides, thy mailed back, 
Thine arméd prow we know! 
Our hearts within us burn and thrill, 
Yet stand we breathless, statue-still, 
As on she cometh slow. 


Well may our lips be hushed in awe, 
And our eyes be brimming o'er ; 
For to-day shall a wondrous tale be told— 
To-day shall the startled world behold 
What was never seen before; 
What the mighty world, with its mighty 
deeds, 
Hath never done before. 


The death-like silence breaks at last— 
Again the cannon’s roar! 

There comes a murmur from the land,— 

Slow veers the mighty Cumberland; __ 

Up to the mast her standard runs, 

And the deafening roar of thundering guns 

Peals out o’er sea and shore! 


Story of the Merrimac. 





Fast ring the heavy iron balls 
Against the monster’s frame, 
While ships and batteries alike 
Are one long line of flame. 
Yet calmly, in her conscious power, 
Unheeding of the fiery shower, 
Our stern avenger came. — 


Oh, marvel strange to see and tell! 
Oh, wondrous Merrimac! 

The crumbling ion glances wide, 

Like pebbles from her scaly side,— 

The bursting shells fall harmlessly 
Upon her mailéd back! 


And wheresoe’er beneath the wave, 
The glowing bullets hissed, 

Uprose a line of vapor dull; 

So thick were they her dusky hull 
Seemed gleaming through a mist. 


Now slowly veers her giant bulk, 
As the Congress’ side she passed ; 

Full facing round the frigate bent— 

One broadside at the monster sent ;— 
Gramercy! ‘twa her last! 

A blinding flash—a deafening roar— 

And the shattered Congress seeks the shore, 
The white flag at her mast! 


No pause our gallant champion knows— 
Slowly she faces now. 

Ten thousand forms on sea and land, 

In silent awe expectant stand, 

As full upon the Cumberland 
She points her iron prow. 


A mighty shock—a rending sound— 
One stunning cheer we gave! 

We saw thé stately frigate reel— 

Then slowly sink, from prow to keel, 
Beneath the foaming wave! 


Strong hearts had’st thou, oh, Cumberland 
And mighty in their hate ;% 

For there, begrimed with smoke and blo od 

E’en to the last, the gunners stood, 
Unheeding of their fate. 


And when amid the closing waves, 
Once more their pivot flashed, 

We heard their last triumphant cry, 

In words of hate and blasphemy, 

As through our champion’s open port 

The fatal missile crashed. 


Say 
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We heeded not—the day was ours. 
Up came our gunboats then; 
And as they saw on every hand, 
The sailors struggling for the land, 


Our brave Buchanan gave command 
To save the drowning men. 


And comrades! by my Southern faith, 
As to the task they bent, 

The white flag floating full in view, 

A volley from the treacherous crew, 
Right in our midst was sent. 


Our Southern hearts were all aflame— 
Small mercy had we then! 

Right down on them the Yorktown bore— 

Outpealed the Jamestown’s thundering roar, 

Outpealed the answer from the shore— 
Again, and yet again! 


It would have joyed your hearts to see, 
How boldly aud how gallantly, 
The Teazer’s work was done,— 
As to the van the pigmy came, 
And ’gainst that line of living flame, 
Sent forth her single gun. 


So shot and shell, a fiery shower, 
Poured fast on every side,— 
When steaming up the bay we saw 
The iron monster, Monitor,— 
The Yankee’s boast and pride. 


Fort’ McHenry, April, 1862. 
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“ Now sink the hated rebel craft, 
Or blow her to the skies !” 
We hear the fierce vindictive yell ; 
Boldly ber guns are aimed, and well, 
While shot for shot, and shell for shell, 
The Merrimac replies. 


So, side by side, so hour on hour, 
The battle rages on; 
Then sullen boom the shots, and slow, 
Defying still her bafiled foe, 
We see our champion onward go— 
Her work of vengeance done. 


The sky was dyed in crimson hues, 
The wave in crimson sheen, 

When calmly went the Merrimac, 

While following in her victor track, 
Our gallant fleet was seen. 


And when upon the waters wide, 
Uprose another day, 

We saw alone a sunken mast, 

A blackened wreck go drifting past,— 

Where yesterday, in all their pride, 
The Yankee vessels lay. 


So let the sunken mast remain, 
For friend and foe to see; 
A movument of Southern power— 
A token in the darkest hour, 
Of glories yet to be. 


EXILE AND EMPIRE. 


BY WM, M&M. 


CHAPTER LI. 
[ CONTINUED. | 


Lord Dunmore was deeply concerned 
for the helpless girl who was now to be 
stripped of all her property, so he em- 
ployed the agency of Colonel Cheevor, to 
ascertain if the creditor might not relent 
and allow some settlement, in considera- 
tion of the necessities of the parties: It 
was, of course, without their knowledge. 

As this interview secured the property 
of those in whom we take an interest, and 
effected the punishment of one who had 
shown himself the enemy of every vir- 


BURWELL. 


tue, we prolong this narrative, and report 
the result. 

Col. Cheevor had waited for some time 
in the drawing-room of Sir Thomas Ather- 
ton, when that nobleman entered with a 
morning-gown and slippers, and after in- 
specting the card of Col. Cheevor, with 
his eye-glass, carelessly tossed it on a 
table, and asked, with much hauteur of 
manner, the object af Colonel Cheevor'’s 
visit. 

The Colonel, a good deal excited by the 
almost uncivil reception, replied that he 
had taken upon himself the responsibili- 
ty of calling “ on behalf of Miss Carville, 











or rather on behalf of humanity, but 
without the knowledge of Miss Carville, 
to ascertain if some adjustment of the 
claims represented by his Lordship could 
not be effected. 

“Are you the guardian, sir, of Miss 
Carville 2?” 

“T am not, sir, in any manner related 
to her, but uvon consultation with my 
friends and her relations, Lord and Lady 
Dunmore, it had occurred to us that some 
compromise might be effected, by which 


& most meritorious young lady might be - 


preserved from want.”’ 


‘“*T presume, sir,”’ said Lord Atherton, 
rising, “‘ that your business can be better 
transacted with my attorney, if you have 
come prepared to discharge my demands. 
I can give you his address.” 

“Then you decline any accommoda- 
tion ?” 

“TI cannot tell, Col. Cheevor, why I 
should respond to any such proposal. I 
have certain legal rights in this matter, 
on which I amdetermined to insist. Nor, 
sir, can I admit or allow your right to in- 
terfere ina matter to which you cannot 
in propriety be a party.” 

“ Sir,” replied Colonel Cheevor, ‘6 ] 
have admitted that I have no legal right, 
but the circumstances connected with 
your demand are known to me. The con- 
sequences of its enforcement are obvious, 
You are a member of an honorable class 
of society, and naturally desire to retain 
the esteem of your associates. I feel it 
my duty to remind you of the light in 
which the inexorable prosecution of a 
questionable demand must be held by all 
honorable men.” 


“Who do you call honorable men ?” 

“The nobility, the court—all virtuous 
and respectable people.” 

“Honorable men!” observed Ather- 
ton, with a sneer, ‘‘ why do you not know 
that for a tythe of this debt, I can secure 
the favor of these honorable people—gain 
admission to their coteries—escort their 
wives—offer matrimony to their sisters or 
daughters ?” 

“ But, sir, do you not reflect that the 
consequences of your conduct must be to 
thrust the orphan of an honorable and 
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ancient family, homeless and penniless 
upon the world ?” 

“ That has been her own fault,” replied 
Atherton, keeping himself under strong 
control, and hoping that Colonel Cheevor 
had some ultimate purpose for a renewal 
of relations with Miss Carville. After a 
moment’s pause he added: “She might 
still avoid it.” 

“In what manner?” asked Col. Chee- 
vor. 


“By being less inexorable than you 
have found me.” 


“Sir, I understand you,” exclaimed 
Col. Cheevor, ‘‘ Understand me, Miss Car- 
ville knows nothing of this voluntary ap- 
plication on my part ; she cannot then, be 
complicated in it. But for myself, I have 
no hesitation in stating that such a thing 
is not to be spoken or thought of.” Thus 
saying, Colonel Cheevor turned to quit the 
room, when he was stopped by Atherton: 

** Now, sir, listen a moment to me. 
You have come here unbidden, to have 
plain talk as you call it; you shall have 
it. Ihave loved that woman, Isidore Car- 
ville, as I have never loved any other ob- 
ject—even myself. With the hope of 


gaining her, I have courted the company, ~ 


borne the insolence, and supported the 
extravagance of her imprudent father. I 
have offered her marriage for the. past 
five years. She may thank her own 0 
stinacy that I have thought her father 
worth the trouble of—ruining—you would 
say. I would have thrown, I did throw 
fortune and devotion at her feet. She 
spurned, scorned, and rejected them. 
Nay, more. She loves another, and he 
my deadly enemy. For these things I 
would pursue her to destruction. If the 
law allowed, I would seize upon the child 
for the indebtedness of the parent.” 


“Stop, sequndrel!” cried the enraged 
Colonel. ‘‘ You may abuse the infamous 
advantages the law has given you, but 
you shall not speak of a lady in my pres- 
ence with impunity. I demand you to 
retract them, or give me the satisfaction 
of a gentleman,” 


“T shall do neither, and demand you 
shall leave my house.” —. 
“T shall do 80," — Col. Cheevor 
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‘“‘but for this interview I might have ques- 
tioned the prudence of the young lady. 
I now acknowledge the instincts of female 
virtue wiser than the reason of men. She 
was right to prefer such a want, starva- 
tion to ruin, with a reptile who has rob- 
bed the parent as a means to dishonor the 
child-” 

“Do you dare”’—said the infuriated 
Atherton, moving upon Colonel Cheevor. 

The latter stepped back, and drawing 
his sword placed himself on the defensive. 
Atherton stopped. ‘‘ Go said he,’’ my re- 
venge shall be deliberate and complete. I 
will bring to beggary all that bear her 
name; I will tear down her ancestral 
home; I will blot out its name and 
knowledge. You may take upon yourself 
the part of a moralist, as you have as- 
sumed that of protector, but your maxims 
will do as little harm to me, as good to 
others. Poverty will prove a heavy load 
to carry, and though friends may lighten 
it for a mile or two, it will bear down and 
crush the wretch who may have it to bear 
through a lifetime. I shall note its effects 
and delight in them. Now, sir, you can 
go.” 

“T would rather remain in a pest- 
house,” exclaimed the Colonel in a rage, 
as he withdrew. 

Colonel Cheevor related to Lord Dun- 
mere the particulars of his exciting and 
fruitless interview. They then decided 
to report to Sergeant Ranson, and explain- 
ed fully to him the position of affairs. 

I had little expectation, observed the 
Sergeant, that your information would ef- 
fect much. A villany so deliberate as 
this has been, is never accompanied with 
mercy. Is there nothing farther, asked 
Lord Dunmore, which you would recom- 
mend? Nothing except to assert the title 
of your nephew, but I am doubtful of the 
enforcements of his rights im the present 
state of our political relations with the 
Republican States. Besides, what differ- 
ence would it make to Miss Carville, She 
might be unable to correspond with the 
one as the other. In factshe would have 
less claims on your nephew than upon 
the present creditor. 

“ Ah,” said the sagacious Lord Dun- 
more,” “ there may be a great difference.” 
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“‘T cannot see in what it consists,’’ said 
Ranson. ‘Suppose this young dog of a 
rebel was in love with the daughter of the 
tenant for life ?” 

“That would not authorize him to in- 
tervene.”’ 

‘* But suppose this was the reason why 
he would not allow you to proceed with 
the assertions of his rights ?” 

“Aha! Isee, I see,” said the Sergeant, 
rubbing his hands, “‘ but does the girl love 
him? Is it a contract ex debitu matrimo- 
nia ?” 

“ Not that I know.” 

“Then he only withheld his demand 
for fear he might disinherit the girl?” 

**T think so.” 

‘‘D—n the fellow, how noble and ro- 
mantic. But he owns, I suppose, some 
wilderness in Kentucky, or some other 
back-woods principality, with tribes of In- 
dians or Africans ?” 

“« Not a penny that he knows of.” 

“* And surrender this valuable right?” 

“Why, sir, Lord North and King 
George both, can never make slaves of 
such men.” 

“I do not wonder that my nephew 
could have hesitated,” resumed Colonel 


‘Cheevor. “‘Here was an officer of his Ma- 


jesty’s army fighting against his enemies 
with one hand, whilst he throttled a yil- 
lainous usurer with the other. Ilere was 
a dependent girl waiting to know by 
whose hand she should be consignéd to 
beggary.” 

“It isa beautiful case,” said the Ser- 
geant, rubbing his hands like a surgeon 
over a compound fracture. ‘I long to be 
engaged in it, if I dared disobey my 
client,” 

“Then you feel nothing for the par- 
ties ?” 

“ Perhaps I am not a'together without 
feeling. But when you charged at the 
head of your regiment, did you sit down 
to cry ovér every wounded man you saw?” 

“Oh, that was my profession.” 

** And this is mine.” 

“ But,” resumed Col. Cheevor, ‘‘ sup- 
pose you violate instructions, it will be in 
effect carrying out his wishes. If he 
would not recover the property because 
he did not wish to deprive her of it, would 
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he not take it now if only to assure it to 
her” 


“T can’t violate instructions sir. I al- 
ways throw costsand responsibilities upon 
clients.” 


“But here isa pvor girl brought to 
beggary by the fraud and imprudence of 
others. Reflect upon her situation. [Such 
things constantly happen in our prac- 
tice.| By St. George, sir! had you nevera 
mother or a sister, or one even dearer ? 
or were you born of, or amongst these 
dusty bundles, with that rusty old wig 
on?” 


The Sergeant smiled sadly and sighed. 
His memory flashed back and illumined 
a cottage with a little boy folding his 
hands in prayer, at his mother’s knees. 
It lighted the later labors of that mother 
as she toiled at the needle for that boy, 
who slept exhausted from his studies with 
his books open on his breast. It faded in 
the form of a feeble girl who had waited 
till death for the fortunes of that student, 
and it died away upon a mourning ring 
with a few banded strands of grey and 
dark hair intermingled, which encircled 
the finger of the honest old Counsellor. 


“Colonel Cheevor, said the old man 
firmly, I will do what you say. It. will 
be defeating oppression ; it will soften the 
pillows of intense sorrow. I do not let 
every one into my secrets, but this is the 
sole happiness of my profession, and is 
the only offering I can make upon the 
tomb of other sorrows.”’ 


“By St. George! said'the Colonel, gras- 
ping his hand, _I[ honor yousir. You and 
I are old fellows who can devote our time 
and services to others without imputa- 
tions of interest. I have a wrong to ac- 
knowledge and atone for. Let us labor 
to save this estate. If the young people 
like each other well enough to marry, 
well and good. I will guarantee her a 
settlement out of it any way, if she will 
accept it. At all events, we shall defeat 
the rogues who have wronged her.” 

“Then” said the Sergeant, ‘‘ I will take 
the responsibility of violating the direc. 
tions of my elient. I shall bring my suit 
as soon as the right of my client shall 
accrue under a treaty of peace.” This 


~ 
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was faithfully attended to, as we shall 
see. 


CHAPTER LII. 


“ His fortune swells him—it is rank—he 
is married.—[ Massincer 


So far from intending to destroy the 
buildings at Brereton Hall, Atherton had 
determined to become the purchaser, and 
restore them. He accordingly sent down 
this man of law, who attended the sale. 
Some of the neighboring noblemen, a far- 
mer, who had made great improvement 
in agriculture, and one or two retired 
shop-keepers, bid for the estate, but the 
immense debt of Atherton reached within 
a few pounds of the sum offered by him 
for it, and it was knocked off to him. 

He spent a day or two looking over it, 
He ransacked closets, libraries and office ; 
he rode over the fields impaired and im- 
poverished ; he sent for architects to de- 
vise new plans, and for mechanics to re- 
pair and refit the rooms in a more mod- 
ern style. He raised the rent upon some 
of the oldest tenants. He cut down trees 
which had stood for centuries, and closed 
footways which had been open for gene- 
rations. In a few months the whole es- 
tate was so changed that its old proprie- 
tors would not have known it. The new 
owner had received offers of alarger sum 
than he had given for it. Determined to 
repay himself for his waste of time, and 
desirous also to signalize his vengeance, 
Atherton paid his addresses to a lady in 
an adjoining county, and as she was not 
proof against his elegant equipage and 
graceful manners, and her parents appre- 
ciating the solid value of the landed prop- 
erty, it required very little more to get up 
the espousal than it had done to remodel 
or refurnish the old chambers of the 
Hall. So Atherton married in great state 
a young lady of ancient pedigree, a saf- 
fron complexion, and of so intense a sense 
of etiquette, as almost to rival that young 
gentleman who would not pull aman out 
of the water because he had never been 
introduced to him. Certainly Mrs, Ath- 
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erton “‘knew’’ no one under the degree of 
a baronet. 

Much of the display consequent upon 
these nuptials was intended to remind Isi- 
dore of what they had cost, and for some 
weeks afterwards, Lady Dunmore receiv- 
ed copies of the Shire Gazette, announc- 
ing “the purchase of that ancient seat of 
hospitality, Brereton Hall, by Lord Ath- 
erton, a gentleman whose immense wealth 
and exquisite taste would soon rerew and 
surpass its former glories,” and also pa- 
ragraphic notices of the brilliant nuptials 
of Lord Atherton, of London, with the 
Hon. Miss Evalina , seventh daugh- 
ter of Lord Pitscarvie. These important 
items. were circulated throughout the 
land, and copied into the London papers. 
The event even went into the American 
prints. It was some months after the 
marriage. Atherton had brought the es- 
tate into excellent condition. 
personally consulted Sir Arthur Young, 
who had lectured learnedly upon soils 
and prescribed a very superior routine of 
improvement. Ile had bought horses and 
stock of every kind, and utensils of the 
most improved description. He had im- 
ported furniture of the most costly char- 
acter for the rooms, and wines of the 
most unexceptionable brand in the cel- 
lars. It may be added that this revenge 
had absorbed the whole of his means, 
which apart from the fruits of his success- 
ful fraud, were not large. He had opened 
the portals of society with a golden key. 

“The scorn of honorable men,” said 
Atherton, as he threw aside with a smile of 
contempt several notes of invitation from 
the neighboring gentry, “ if that old blun- 
derbus had known how marketable a com- 
modity that same honor is amongst the 
nobility and gentry of England, he would 
have spared that threat.” 

The invitations had been issued and the 
gentry had attended an elaborate dinner, 
The first courses had been removed, when 
a servant entered and announced a stran- 
ger to see Sir Thomas. “ What sort ofa 
person is he?” 

‘* He looks like a common man, sir.” 

“Tell him to wait.” The servant re- 
turned, but soon reéntered the apartment 
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and said the man said he could not wait, 
He must return to London, 

With an apoloxy to his-guests, Sir 
Thomas Atherton repaired to his library, 
with a proper reproof for the plebeian who 
could disturb a party of gentlemen and 
ladies at dinner. The man anticipated 
him. 

“You are Thomas Atherton ?” 

“Sir!” said that gentleman, aghast 
with this indignity. 

“T have a suit in ejectment. 
against Roe.” 

** Well, sir,” what is your Doe and Roe 
to me? 

“That you’d better ask your lawyer. 
I shall return the process executed. Here 
is a@ copy which you can study at your 
leisure, Good day, sir.” And the officer 
gathered his hat and whip and departed. 


Atherton glanced at the paper, but was 
too much provoked at the interruption 
and impertinence of the officer to make * 
any comment or reply. Ile had been 
threatened a few days before with an in- 
dictment for closing an ancient way, 
and he presumed that these Roes and 
Does were families whose most convenient 
way to market lay through his premises. 
So he threw aside the paper and rejoined 
the company. 

It was some days after before he 
thought again of the subject, 

One morning, however, the bailiff of 
the estate called to ask whether he would 
require any abstract of the title to his 
estate. 

‘“* Not that Iam aware of; why ?” 

“ Will it not be necessary in the pend- 
ing action of ejectment ?” 


Doe 


“What action of ejectment ?” 

The bailiff was puzzled. 

“T thought,” ventured he, “ that a no- 
tice had been served on you, involving 
the title to the premises.” 

“What! when!” asked Atherton, ad- 
verting for the first time to the impolite 
visitor of the past week. ‘ There was a 
paper left here, but I presumed it was a 
mistake, or related to some one else. 
Stay, here it is,” added he; and he ran 
rapidly over it: 

“George the Third—grace of God, &c. 
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If Richard Smith shall give security— 
then put by gauge and safe pledges— 
John Stiles, &c..—to show cause where- 
fore—with force of arms, &c., he en- 
tered, &c.,—one messuage, with the ap- 
purtenances, in Dorsetshire, &c.,—which 
Etienne Brereton, Esq., hath demised, 
&e., ke. 

‘Witness ourselves at Westminster, 
&e., &e. 

“Pledges of prosecution—John Doe, 
Richard Roe, &c., Den, Fen, &e., &c.”’ 

‘“‘ Stay, here is more of it.’ 


“William Stiles attached to answer 
Richard Smith, wherefore with force of 
arms, &c.,—and whereas the said Rich- 
ard, by Thomas Simpson, his attorney, 
&c.,—appurtenances—feast of St. Mich- 
ael, the Archangel, &c., &c.,—force and 
arms, that is to say with swords, staves, 
and knives, &e., &¢., &e.”’ 

““ Why, what the devil does this mean? 
What are Smith and Stiles, and Den and 
Fen tome? My name is not here, my title 
is undoubted and indefeasible, according 
to the npinion of counsel before my pur- 
chase.” 

‘* Look at the idee paper, sir,” said 
the bailiff. 

Atherton then saw what had escaped 
his observation—the usual notice in eject- 
ment—which was addressed ‘to Mr. 
Thomas Atherton,” informing him with 
formal nonchalance, that the nominal de- 
fendant did not take the slightest interest 
in the action, but proposed to let judg- 
ment go against him by default, by which 
Mr. Atherton would be turned out of pos- 
session. He subscribed his notice, “‘your 
loving friend,” 


‘‘D—n the fellow,” exclaimed Ather- 
ton; “he writes with great imperti- 
nence. My ‘loving friend.’ D—n him! 
What does it all mean?” 

The bailiff was a broken down lawyer, 
who had worn out his life trying to get a 
practice. He had subsided into-a bailiff, 
or collector. He explained: 

“Your Lordship must know,” said he, 
“thatanciently there was no process known 
to the law of England by which a claim- 
ant of title to real estate could be put in 
possession. The Gourts, therefore, have 
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decided and sanctioned a fictional system 
by which nominal parties are made to lit- 
egate the title to land in order that the 
party in possessién may be indirectly no- 
tified to maintain his rights. The names 
recited in these papers are, for the most 
part, fictitious. The real case here seems 
to be that a certain Etienne Brereton 
claims the estate of Brereton Hall, and 
you are notified to defend the title.” 

The identity of names for the first time 
struck the Lord of Brereton Hall. 

“Why, d—n that fellow! I wonder 
what he will have the impudence to do 
next. Some descendant of a convict 
shipped from the Brereton estate, I sup- 
pose. Ha! ha! ha! I should not won- 
der if he claimed the Crown itself, like 
Perkin Warbeck or some other d—d im- 
poster.” 

“What is you pleasure, sir?” asked 
the bailiff. ‘Shall this suit be made 
known to your counsel? Remember the 
consequences of a failure to enter a de- 
fence might be serious.” 


‘‘ Yes, write to him to attend to it. I 
suppose it is some scheme they have 
hatched ufi amongst them to extort mon- 
ey, but I have got them down, and I 
mean to trample them.” 

The writ was like the first shiver or 
hacking cough to a consumptive—insig- 
nificant in itself, but the precursor of 
pain, weakness, and dissolution. The 
process went on through all the stages, 
like any other disease. Of course the 
counsel for Atherton ransacked all the 
title papers of the estate. The title 
seemed plain. It was unbroken and di- 
rect for the first two centuries. Then, in 
default of a lineal heir appearing, es- 
cheated to the crown and devolved to the 
father of Major Carville. It was all 
plain enough. That the plaintiff claimed 
as the heir at law by virtue of his de- 
scent from an ancestor lineally entitled. 
Atherton’s counsel had for some days 
been employed in making search among 
the family papers, and especially in scru- 
tinizing the geneological tree. It was a 
very flourishing tree, having its root in 
the abdomen of a Norman gentleman in 
complete armor, who lay flat on his back. 

* 
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The branches bore innumerable little ap- 
ples, whereon were inscribed in small 
letters the initials of the numerous ladies 
and gentlemen who wefe the fruit of the 
gentleman on his back. The attorney 
observed that one of these branches was 
inscribed R. B., and the numerous meta- 
phorical apples on this branch all bore 
the last initial. The last fruit on this 
branch was marked in black, as was the 
case with all who died without issue, and 
as the initials ceased with this branch, 
the attorney naturally concluded that 
the Brereton branch of the family having 
become extinct, the estate had descended 
to a collateral relation. Repeated exam- 
inations by the counsel was unable to de- 
tect any flaw in this pedigree. 
tried and tested by the records of the 
Shire, but no defect appeared. Tradi- 
tion failed to suggest any doubt, and the 
Counsellor who examined the title re- 
ceived a large fee for his written assu- 
rance, “that the title to Brereton Hall 
was without imputation or blemish, and 
would withstand any question or im- 
peachment whatever.” 


Upon this opinion Lord Atherton gave 
another entertainment, and rejoiced his 
friends with the confident declaration 
that this was a spite-action, brought for 
the purpose of extorting money for the 
purpose of “marrying the Carville girl 
to a young convict from the colonies.” 

** What impudence !” said one lady. 

“Was such presumption ever heard 
of ?” exclaimed another. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


“Oh, if the young laird would take my 
horse !” 

“Or mine,” said half a dozen voices. 

“Or mine; he can trot ten miles an 
hour without whip or spur, and he’s the 
young laird’s frae this moment, if he 
chooses to take him for a herereld, as they 
ca’d it lang syne.”’ 

[Guy Mannerine. 


The trial came on. We pass over the 
voluminous pleadings, and the dull 
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speeches which were made over them. 
The title was alone in issue. The par- 
ties relied upon the same documents. 
The recorded geneology cf the family 
was the same to the point at which the 
plaintiff contended that his ancestor had 
emigrated to America. At this point the 
difficulty arose. There was undoubted 
proof that the plaintiff was lineally and 
legitimately descended from a certain 
Everard Brereton, who was said to have 
emigrated from England to the colony of 
Virginia. There was also evidence that 
a person of that name had served in the 
civil wars which preceded the protecto- 
rate, and taken a prominent part in its 
political affairs. There was evidence also 
that this individual had held legal posses- 
sion of the land in controvorsy; but it 
seemed from the records that he had been 
succeeded by Richard, ancestor under 
whom Atherton claimed, and the family 
geneology indicated, as we have stated, 
that he had died without issue. 


The whole fight was over the identity 
of the American and English ancestor. 
Upon this point the plaintiff urged every 
argument which deduction could furnish, 
and the defendants offered every theory 
which could render the identity improba- 
ble. 


The counsel for the defendant alleged 
that identity of names occasioned much 
embarrassment of justice in England. 
How much greater was it when it was 
notorious that illegitimate persons some- 
times took in the colonies the names of 
respectable people, and convicts endea- 
vored to regain under an alias the char- 
acter they had forfeited under their own 
name. The whole doctrine of idem so- 
nans was thoroughly discussed, and upon 
& point raised, the Justice gave it as his 
opinion, that a mere similarity of names 
raised no positive proof of individual 
identity. The jury must be governed by 
their own inferences from accompanying 
circumstances. 


The numerous friends of Atherton in- 
terchanged nods, and openly congratula- 
ted him, and he so far relaxed his anxiety 
as to exclaim audibly that the Court 
“was a trump.” 
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“Come, gentlemen,” said the brisk Mr. 
Brerit, “‘ we cannot wait all day; let the 
jury withdraw; you must sée that the 
proof of identity has wholly failed. We 
have no doubt your client is lawfully de- 
scended from some roundhead rogue, who 
has taken a fancy to our name, but it 
would Le folly to assert any nearer rela- 
tionship.” 

“The Court will indulge us in a short 
conference,” said the opposite counsel. 


“Let it be as short as possible, gentle- 
men,” said the Court, making an effort to 
get at its watch, in which attempt it was 
near going into an apoplexy. Sergeant 
Ranson was examining with great care 
the geneological fruit which represented 
the name of the emigrant ancestor. 

“Here,” said he, putting up his glasses; 
‘‘Mr. Branton, your eyes are younger, 
see if you cannot detect some letters 
within this spot.” Branton examined it 
in various lights, and asserted that there 
were words and a date, but what they 
were it was impossible to say. 

“Come, gentlemen,” said Mr. Brerit, 
“there’s nothing there; the mote is in 
the telescope and not in the moon.” 

But Mr. Brerit and his party were 
startled. 

“IT demand an inspection,” said the 
Sergeant. : 

So there was no alternative except to 
submit the paper to an expert, who had 


passed much of his life in examining and . 


copying manuscripts of the earlier ages. 
He decided at once that the ink was of 
two qualities. 


‘“ Are there words and figures below ?” 

‘Undoubtedly there are upon all, but 
there seems an inscription around the 
margin of this. With the aid of more 
powerful glasses any disinterested person 
could see.” 

The defendants were, however, of that 
class of blind people who are proverbially 
blinder than any body else. 

“ Could you take off the later ink?” 

He thought so, but it would be a deli- 
cate process, and he would prefer assis- 
tance. His success would depend on the 
chemical composition of the ink. 

The Court ordered the summons of 
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other experts, and they having been 
sworn, were entrusted with the docu- 
ment in the presence of a sworn oflicer 
of the Court. 

The meeting of the court the next day 
was crowded. The question of fact was 
considered decisive, and all looked for the 
opinion of the writers with great anxiety. 
Nothing was known except that they had 
experimented, chemically, upon other 
inks, with various acids and nostrums, 
but they had kept their secret. 

When the court had been opened, the 
witnesses were called before the jury, 
and asked if they had formed an opinion 
in regard to the disputed document, and 
if they were ready to report. They were 
ready; and one of them presented to the 
court the parchment which had been sub- 
jected to some process, by which the outer 
and later ink having been removed, there 
appeared a circular inscription within the 
perphery of the geneological fruit. It 
was now plainly deciphered and read 
aloud by several. The following words 
incribed within the perphery of the fruit, 
across which was marked the initials 
E. B. ‘Everard Brereton emigrated to 
Virginia, with his son, Everard, 19th 
June, 1655. Eheu! mi Fratre! Rd. Bre- 
reton.” | 

The murmurs of delight, which were 
spreading amongst the tenants and peas- 
antry, who were always for the right 
heir, and who disliked Atherton, swelled 
into a loud and repeated shout. At this, 
the judge grew angry, and the counsel for 


. the defendant declaimed violently against 


the outrage. Efforts were made‘to appre- 
hend the offenders, and the justice pro- 
nounced a long lecture upon the enormity 
of the offence. 

*“* May it please the court,” said Ser- 
geant Ranson, “ we will now yield to the 
solicitudé of our amiable antagonist; we 
have brought out this invaluable little 
piece of evidence upon the document in- 
troduced by our antagonists. We are 
prepared to prove that the inscription cor- 
responds with the writing and signature 
of the ancestor, Richard. We have 
shown that this date corresponds with 
entries in letters, and in the diary of our 
ancestor, are these words: 
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June ye 15th, 1655. This day left my 
native county of Dorsetshire in England 
with my ouly son Brereton for a new 
home in the Colony of Virginia. May 
God prosper this undertaking. 

Ye Colony of Virginia, Aug’t ye 26th, 
1655. Arrived out at Jamestown after a 
fair passage. Landed safely and in good 
health, but my little son has suffered 
much from ‘ going duwn to the sea.’ May 
we both praise his name for his mercies 
and may we be the better for our afflic- 
tions. Amen!” 

The evidence of hand writing ; the re- 
cipe evidence of the identity and descent 
of the American branch of the family, 
was now put in and made the chain of 
inheritance complete. It seemed that 
the American ancestor had left h.s estate 
in England in the hands of a childless 
brother, and had never reclaimed it. The 
right became a matter of tradition in the 
American family, but had never before 
been asserted. 

This closed the case. The jury was 
absent for sume time comparing dates, 
facts and names, but their verdict was 
unanimous. They proved for the plain- 
tiff the lands claimed by them. The ser- 
geant moved for a writ of possession, and 
the opposite side, after a vehement flour- 
ish about the light and insignificant cir- 
cumstances upon which the jury had de- 
cided, announced their determination to 
appeal. 


** As you choose, gentlemen,” said the ' 


Sergeant, ‘ That will confirm our rights. 
I always prefer to rivet a title in the up- 
per courts. Inthe mean time, we shall 
ask you to settle the mesne rights, and 
allow us to cultivate fees and costs upon 
the estate, whilst you prosecute your im- 
aginary rights before the appellate tribu- 
nals.” 

The popular enthusiasm now knew no 
bounds, and the court, after verging on a 
fit in its attempts to make itself respect- 
ed, adjourned with instructions to the 
crown attorney, to file an information 
against these people for riot at the next 
assizes, 

Atherton’s first impulse was anger 
against his counsel, whom he aceused of 
having mismanaged his case; but he be- 
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came very anxious and greatly alarmed 
as they explained the strength of the an- 
tagonist’s evidence in defending them- 
selves. The numerous friends of Ather- 
ton separated in dismay, and with re- 
markable alacrity, having expressed their 
condolence and a confidence in his ap- 
peal, for which, howeve:, they would not 
have given a farthing. 

So the law—like a spider that pounces 
upon an unhappy fly—having given its 
mortal stab, withdraws and leaves its vic- 
tim to writhe alone. It left Atherton in 
possession of the hall and its appurte- 
nances. The crops and trees flourished 
as before. ‘The fountains playedas bright- 
ly. The Armorial blazonry gleamed as 
brightly in the sun. The cattle lowed 
and the birds sung as before, but it was 
no longer the same place in the eyes of 
its guilty and wretched tenant. It was 
another’s. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


Othello. O fool! fool! fool! 


[ OTHELLO. 


Atherton had learned from Major Car- 
ville, that Isidore was inexorable. Her 
father felt the outrage which he had tol- 
erated, and with a sentiment of honorable 
remorse, resolvéd to meet inevitable ruin, 
rather than purchase indulgence with the 
happiness of his child. 

With the conviction that success was 
impossible, Atherton changed his tactics. 
He spoke to Carville of large sums which 
he was compelled to raise,.and at last 
told him it was impossible, with justice 
to his own creditors, to extend him a fur- 
ther indulgence. 

“You know,” said he, ‘“‘ Major, we 
have been fast friends, and so I hope will 
always continue, but I am responsible for 
you in large sums, life is uncertain and 
this matter had as well be closed now, as 
at any other time—more especially as 


‘you are go.ng to America,” 


“Of course,” Lord Atherton, “ you are 
the best judge how far the obligations of 
our friendship extend,” said Carville with 
hauteur. 

















“Why, what can I do, You are utter- 
ly unable to pay these debts, to postpone 
their settlement will do you no good, and 
embarrass me. You must not blame me 
for taking care of my own interest, when 
it cannot possibly injure yours.” 

“No, sir, said Carville, ‘ you shalt 
make no sacrifice for. me. Proceed to 
enforce your debt. I have but one redress, 
if that shall fail, I ask no further favors,” 

‘7 regret, my dear friend,” said Ather- 
ton, “‘that the Shylock to whom I am 
bound for you so largely, is inexorable ; 
if I can obtain indulgence from him, you 
shall have the benefit of it.” 

Carville buttoned his coat, poured out 
and drank a glass nearly full of brandy, 
and left the room aruined and desperate 
man, 

The countenanee-of Atherton lighted 
with gratified malignity. ‘ Yes, said he 
in soliloquy, “your proud daughter de- 
tests me. She prefers another. Let her 
wander a penniless burden upon a worn 
out old profligate. I will forget her, ex- 
cept to remember a satisfied vengeance, 
more delightful even than a gratified pas- 
sion.” 

The last words of Atherton to Carville, 
had not corresponded with the tenor of 
his conversation. He had spoken of 
himself as the direct creditor of Major 
Carville, and then as the surety for pay- 
ment to others. Without the capacity to 
reason upon this inconsistency, Carville 
yet had an instinctive suspicion that all 
was not right. But he walked with ir- 
regular steps to the den of the rescuer, 
who had been the immediate agent of his 
ruin. 

With the habiliments and profession of 
the Christian, this usurer possessed all 
the traits accorded to the Jew. [is office 
was in a narrow lane. It was below the 
level of the pavement. Its furniture con- 
sisted of a tablef with two books, an ink- 
stand and a few slips of paper, covered 
with computations. A press was locked, 
and a few chairs were around the apart- 
ment; there were a few pecks of coal in 
a corner ; besides these, there was nothing 

but the usurer. This individual was a 
short, puffy man, clad in a short, brown 
coat and waistcoat, short small clothes, 
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high quartered shoes; and grey stockings. 
His broad brimmed hat hung on a nail. 

The usurer welcomed his victim witha 
bland manner, and assumed a very friend- 
ly expression of countenance. In this 
the usurer, seated in his cave, resembled 
precisely the spider, who sees with com- 
placency the violent struggles of her prey, 
and only approaches hiin at lasé to. throw 
a new cord around his limbs, to repair 
the damage to her web, or to see whether 
anything remains to secure the prize of 
so much management. But at the last 
the spider is as calm as its human proto- 
type. 

‘* Major Carville, glad to see you, sir. 
Sloppy weather, sir.” 

But the fly was not yet subdued. 

‘** D—n the weather.” 

“Oh, beg pardon, ought not to curse, 
the weather might be worse, sir.” 

‘“* My last notes are due ?” 

“Yes, on the 7th and 10th. I expect- 
ed you’d wish them renewed, but I fear 
it’s impossible.” 

No, d—n you,” said the Major fiercely, 
‘“‘T am ruined. You are the cause. You 
tempted me with money which I might 
have done without, and at a rate of usury 
which would destroy the capital of a 
banker.” : 

“Me, ruined you, sir! You hunted 
me out, never knew the other party.” 

** Don’t contradict me, sir! I tell you 
you have caused my ruin.” 

“Now, Sir Major Carville, don’t get 
angry, but you know I could have lent 
my muney to more advantage; you’ve 
kept me outen hundreds that I could 
have made, if you had paid me back my 
money.” 

‘Do you dare, you scoundrel, to con- 
tradict me?” cried the maddened man, 
drawing his sword, “ confess, you villain, 
that you have ruined me, or I will put 
you to death. How much have you sto- 
len from me ?” 

“Dear me, sir! Help! Help!” 

But the noise of carts, and street cries, 
drowned his voice, nor did the selfish 
world, which roamed the streets on their 
own errand, heed the danger in which 
their selfish fellow had fallen. 

“Open your mouth,” cried the Major, 
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thrusting at and slightly wounding the 
despicable wretch, “and you die.” 

‘* No, no, sir,” and the shivering usurer 
shrank into the corner, the blood trick- 
ling down his arm, ‘“ Indeed, Major, I 
am not to blame.” 

** Tell me, sir, of how much you have 
robbed me? Why did you not press me 
to pay you before? Why did you only 
want your money when you knew I could 
no longer bear your extortion?” [An- 
other thrust. | 

“Oh, sir, it was not my fault.” 

“ Not your fault, liar’—and he made 
a furious lunge, which made the usurer 
shriek and spring up into a chair. 

“Oh, sir, spare my life, and I will tell 


you all. It was Lord Atherton, sir, he- 


told me about you.” 

“You lie, you villain; you shall die 
for adding perjury to theft;” and the 
Major changed his position to make his 
next thrust more effectual. 

“Indeed,” yelled the usurer, “‘ he gave 
me the money, it was not mine. I have 
not so much.” Carville was sobered in- 
stantly. 

“Prove what you say, or you are a 
dead man.” 4 

** Let me get out.” 

“Not an inch.” 

** Then take this key.” 

‘Open the case ;” said Carville, “ pro- 
duce the proof, or on the word of a reck- 
less man, you die.” 

The terrified wretch shambled across 
the room, -unlocked, with a trembling 
hand, the case, and handed Carville a 
book filled with notes, made by him and 
endorsed by Atherton. Me also produced 
the duplicate of a memorandum, in which 
it was stated that for an agreed compen- 
sation the usurer was to employ the 
money of Atherton in the purchase of 
the obligations of Major Carville, but 
should incur no personal liability in the 
transaction. 

Carville staggered to a seat. He only 
murmured, “my poor daughter.” Ile 
rested but a moment, but in that moment 
he saw the temptations and frauds of the 
gaming table—the loss to one confederate 
and the money supplied through another. 
Gaming and usury were two causes that 
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had vied with each other in the rapidity 
with which they consumed the last ves- 
tige of a handsome patrimony. 

He arose pale, but scber and deter- 
mined. 

‘‘Copy and certify these papers, with 
the fact of this conspiracy.” 

The usurer obeyed—only once he took 
his pen to the window under pretence of 
mending it, but a gesture of impatience 
made him hasten to his task, which he 
soon completed. Major Carville placed 
the papers in his pocketbook and de- 
parted. 

He went directly to the rooms of his 
solicitor, to whom he detailed the per- 
fidious conspiracy which had been formed’ 
for his destruction. ‘ But,” said he, “I 
am too much bewildered and exhausted 
toact. Take these papers—do what in 
honour you should. For me, I shall vines 
dicate myself, and punish the perfidious 
villain who has deceived me.” , 

The solicitor assured him he would be 
exonerated, by law, from the payment of 
either principal or interest of the obliga- 
tions, 

“T do not wish this. Ascertain what 
money I have received—pay that, or 
more; make a settlement upon my 
daughter of all the rest that I may pos- 
sess. I will sell the estate and my com- 
mission to make her independent, and 
enlist as a private soldier in his Majesty’s 
service.” 


CHAPTER LV. 


Alderman. Your Lordship’s humble ser- 
vant. I have a favour to beg. You 
must know I have a graceless son, a fel- 
low that drinks and swears eternally. 
His extravagancy is a constant drain 
upon me. In short, he is fit for nothing 
but a soldier. I’m so fired of him that 
I intend to throw him into the army. 


-Y. W. Icommend your paternal care, sir. 


Can I do you any service in this affair? 
Ald. Yes, my Lord; there is a vacant 
company in Col. What-d’ye-call-em’s 
regiment, and if your Lordship would 
but speak to the General—. 
Y. W. I'll do you all the service I can. 
[Tue Twix Rivats. 
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Major Carville had arrived in America; 
he was ordered to join the invading army 
immediately, and within a very few days 
was at the battle of Brandywine. 

It was in that bloody engagement, in 
which the —— Virginia regiment was 
annihilated, that Etienne found himself 
opposed to a body of English troops, who 
fought with conduct and bravery. At 
last the Americans gained a little ad- 
vantage—the English retired slowly, but 
in order. Just then the attention of 
Etienne was attracted by a struggle go- 
ing on around a wounded officer, whose 
leg had been broken by a grape-shot, and 
who had fainted. Dismounting from his 
horse, he ordered the men to bear the 
wounded officer to a place of safety; and 
having detached a soldier to attend to his 
immediate wants, retufned to the duties 
of his station. 

‘The officer was left in a place of com- 
parative safety, and the next day Etienne 
found time to call upon him. The sur- 
geon had found his limb so shattered as 
to render amputation necessary; and 
Etienne having ordered for him every- 
thing that his limited stores allowed, told 
him he had sent a flag to inform the 
enemy of his situation, and to say that 
they could send any friend or surgeon to 
visit him. With this he took his de- 
parture. 

“‘ Who is that officer, who has been so 
attentive to me?” asked the wounded 
man. 

“Colonel Hollis, of the —— Virginia 
regiment, sir.” 

The wounded man gave a deep groan. 

Notwithstanding the arduous and 
varied duties of his position, Etienne had 
never failed to visit the wounded officer. 
One day the surgeon was in great doubt 
of his recovery. The amputation had 
produced no serious consequences, but 
the general condition of the patient’s 
health, with the despondency of his mind, 
diminished greatly the chances of his 
recovery. During this conference the 
orderly of the wounded officer touched 
his hat to Colonel Hollis, and informed 
him that the Major desired to see him. 
Upon entering the room, he observed that 
the wounded man lay with his eyes closed. 





He made the asual inquiries after his 
health. To this there was no reply; but 
presently the wounded officer turned 
away his head, and in & weak voice, 
asked Colonel Hollis if he knew him. 

Hollis replied, he had recently learned 
his name and rank. 

“Sir,” said he, “I have wronged you, 
and you have repaid me with kindness.” 

Hollis hastened to assure him that he 
had not known him in the heat of the 
engagement, and therefore had not in- 
tended to impose upon him the obliga- 
tions which were due to his situation. 
He would have done the same for any 
one, 

“T know it, sir. But I hawe wronged 
you—I have wronged others—myself 
most deeply of all.” 

Etienne was deeply affected. 

“Do not think of these things, sir. 
Your health demands your care.” 

“T must think of it—write—” said he, 
in a faint voice, making a corresponding 
motion with his hand. 

The attendant raised his head and ad- 
ministered a stimulant, and brought 
materials for writing. . 
‘Write her,” said Carville, ‘ to forgive 
me.” ; 

Etienne was embarrassed, but hastened 
to write, that upon the dictation of Major 
Carville, who had been dangerously 
wounded in an engagement with the 
Americans; he wrote the letter which 
followed. 


“Forgive me, Isidore, my daughter. 
I regret—I repent all that has passed. I 
release you from any promise. I com- 
mit your destiny to your virtue; it can- 
not be otherwise than happy. My pre- 
judices were unfounded—my friendship 
was abused. I regret both.” 


Colonel Hollis closed the letter, deeply 
affected. Major Carville was much ex- 
hausted, Lut tevived somewhat upon the 
administration of a stimulant, He de- 
sired Iollis to seal up his papers for his 
daughter; caused a lock of his hair to 
be cut off and enclosed, and begged Hol- 
lis to accept his watch. In a few hours 
he was speechless. He was buried pri- 
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vately, and his remains repose in the 
shelter of a churchvard, near the field 
where he fell, amongst those of his foes. 


-_—— 


CHAPTER LYI, 


Dorsise—Ah! quelle vaius ornemens! 
Si vous savier 4 quel point je regrette 
Tous le’s instans perdus 4 ma toilette! 
Je suis todjours le plaisir de me voir ; 
Mon q@il blessé craint l'aspect d’ua mi- 
roir. [La Prope. 


The transient prospect of a compromise 
by which s®mething would be left to Ma- 
jor Carville and his daughter, was duly 
communicated to her by Lady Dunmore, 
but it was received without any transport 
of delight. Isidore said calmly. ‘I feel, 
my dear Madam, under inexpressible ob- 
ligations to you, for your kindness, but I 
do not care to avail myself of anything 
which may remain. My,father will need 
it all, for his habits are more expensive, 
and he can ill want at his age, those com- 
férts to which he has been accustomed. 

* You shall always, my dear girl, have 
an asylum with us.” 

‘“‘T know your kindness, but pardon me 
that I cannot avail myself of it.” 

‘* What then, are your plans ?” 

** [have received a letter from my aunt. 
I am persuaded she has acted for the best, 
nor did she see in its enormity the conse- 
quences of her comduct. She writes to 
me ita sincerely penitent strain, and ad- 
jures me to come and live with her. She 
will otherwise think I abhor and condemn 
her.” 

** Will you go ?” 

“ There is a convent for the support of 
unprotected ladies not far from ‘her resi- 
dence, and I have caused application to 
be made for admission into it, in order 
that [ may spend my life in retirement,” 

»“‘ My dear Isidore, how can you think of 
such a thing? you who are so much be- 
loved, who coald make choice amongst so 
many of the richest and most distinguish- 
ed.” 


The young lady shook her head mourn- 
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fully. “I have long” said she, “ discarded 
all such visions.” - 

“Are you so obdurate? Is there no 
one you would marry ?” 

“No one. I have pledged my word, 
and will not break it.” 

“To whom ?” 

“To my father.” 

“* My dear Isidore, you are unhappy.” 

“ Have I not cause ?” 

“No cause that will not be removed, 
Come, you must be more cheerful. I can- 
not think of letting you go amongst 
strangers.” ; 

“ But my aunt is no stranger.” 

“ Yet she seems to think so differently 
from us.” ; 

“Yes, but she is a sincere, good wo 
man, and is now a devotee. You must 
read her letter. Besides, remember I have 
lived much of my life with her, and have 
received numberless benefits at her hands. 
But do not smile at her letter, it is that 
of a French woman. I do notapprove of 
it.”’ 

The letter of Madame Huntville was 
characteristic. She had become very re- 
ligious, and devotion was with French 
women asecondary stage of passion. She 
reproached herself with the mistaken zeal 
with which she had advocated the inter- 
ests of her neice, and was tormented to 
think how it had alienated and distressed 
her. But the letter will afford a more 
suitable explanation. 

“‘ I did nothing, my dear Isidore, but la- 
ment the misfurtune of your life in not 
having married the gentleman with the 
elegant equipage and manners. I had 
fancied such a trousseau, such a menage, 
such a visit to Paris—perhaps, to Venice, 
But your distresses made me think that it 
was wrong to have secured for you even 
such advantages against your will. Thank 
God, I now think better of such vanities. 
It was on the day of St. Hilaire, I was 
first impressed with the infinite folly of 
human pursuits. On that day I was—oh, 
Isidore, I have not yet so far conquered 
the false pride of my nature to tell my 
age, but you know I was but two years 
older than your mother. I bad dressed 
for divine service in a becoming manner. 
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“Thope I have never offended against re- 
ligion, by showing myself indifferent toa 
proper regard for its exercises, On that 
day I wore— 


“* Ah! those seductions of dress! I find 
them so difficult to resist. I heard the 
curé deliver a discourse, oh, so elegant, so 
touching. He spoke of the enjoyments 
of Heaven. Oh! So far superior to the 
Tuilleries. Oh, it was a ravishing de- 
scription. I immediately saw the folly of 
my pursuits heretofore. I had missed the 
ruad to happiness. I became convinced 
of the vanity of dress and wickedness of 
ornaments—and those modistes. Oh, Isi- 
dore, I believe when we come to the next 
world these milliners will be found enda- 
ring worse torments than others, both for 
the temptations which they place before 
us and the exhorbitant bills which they 
charge. But that has all passed away. 
Now I read my exercises, continually re- 
ceiving visits of engagement from the 
curé, who communicates instructions to 
me. I have been charitable. 1 have given 
to theconvent of St. Sulpicer—but it is not 
proper to let one’s right hand know what 
one’s left hand does ; it must-therefore be 
improper to inform one’s neice. So good 
bye, my dear Isidore, until I see you, 
which will not, I hope, be long, fur my 
home is yours, and all I possess is for you. 
Come. I shall recite constantly the pray- 
er for them who journey by sea, as also 
that in case of illness, which you may pos- 
sibly need in crossing the channel. Come 
and see me, my dear child, or I shall be- 
lieve I have e .mmitted a sin for which I 
can never atone, in having forfeited your 
confidence and affection.”’ 

Lady Dunmore smiled at the mixture 
of affection, superstition and vanity which 
the letter displayed; but said that her sin- 
cerity and attachment to her neice atoned 
for her peculiarities. ‘“‘But since you have 
' devided to visit her again, we will see 
that you are better attended than before.” 

It was a few days after, that Lord Dun- 
more entered the room and banded Lady 
Dunmore a letter from Sir Henry Howe, 
communicating the news of the repulse 
at Brandywine, and the death of Major 
Carville. “Poor man” said her ladyship ; 
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‘‘ what a lot had he wrought out for him- 
self; with what unnecessary difficulties 
had he surrounded himself, What misery 
has he brought upon others. Poor Isi- 
dore,” said she weeping, ‘‘ this will be a 
sad bereavement to her.” 

‘*My dear you must communicate the 
sad intelligence, and give her this letter 
enclosed. It was dictated by her father.” 

Lady Dunmore sought the chamber of 
Isidore, whom she found standing by a 
mirror. There was a shade of deep sad- 
ness upon her face. 

“Isidore, my dear, we have heard from 
America,” 


“ There has been an action.” 

* And my father,” 

“Was badly wounded.” 

“Oh, not mortally. He was not kill- 
ed ?” 

Lady Dunmore put her handkerchief to 
her eyes. 

The unhappy girl sank in a chair and 
cried, “Oh, my father, my unhappy fa- 
ther—my only friend. Why did I not 
obey you! It would have been but my 
death instead of yours.” She sank faint- 
ing into the arms of Lady Dunmore, who 


gave her all the consolation in her power 


‘My dear girl, do not reproach your- 
self. Your father has forgiven you. Le 
regretted his severity towards you. 

“Oh, no! He was angry with me when 
he departed. But for me he would never 
have gone tothat unhappy country. Oh 
Iam a wretched and disobedient child.” 

“No, my love, it cannot be. Here is 
his letter.” Lady Dunmore tore it open. 
“Yes, he does furgive you. He begs your 
pardon. Oh, this atones for all.” 

But Isidore was more overcome. My 
dear, noble father. How sad that we 
should have been estranged. How kind 
you always were to me. 

But we will not prolong this painful 
scene, neither the condolence of friends, 
nor the contrition of her father seemed to 
chase the settled sadness from her brow. 
Her purpose was now irrevocable. She 
would devote herself to religious duties, 
To her, what were‘the pleasures of socie- 
ty? She was grateful to her friends. She 
appreciated the delicacy with which 
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had communicated the last 
wishes of her father. She rejoiced that 
a reconciliation had taken place between 
them. She would live to acknowledge 
the services —— had rendered her 


father, and deliberated whether it would 
be most proper to do so through Lady 
Dunmore. 

‘* But,” said she, “what isheto me. He 
has discharged his duty. He has return- 
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ed good for injustice. Shedid not know 
that he loved her. She felt for him no- 
thing more than gratitude and admira- 
tion, No, the love which she did not 
bury with her father would be transfer- 
red to her Creator. The world had been 
to her a bitter draught; she would turn 
to those waters that can alone regenerate 
and refresh.” 





A BUNCH OF FLOWERS. 


BY MAGARET STILLING, 


Across the leaves bright sunshine fell, 


Touching their green with gold, 


And tinging,as some lustrcus shell, 


Each rosebud’s crimson fold. 


A dewy network's pearly bands 


Lit, diamond-like with light, 


Stretched o’er each flower its gleaming strands, 


With moonlight radiance bright. 


While many a tiny, trembling spray, 


*Some liquid star-drop brushing, 


Would flash from thence one silver ray, 


And show a rosebud’s blushing. 


With mute delight I gazed on all, 


Some charm my spirit thrilling ; 


Hearing his voice through nature call, 


Each mystic yearning stilling. 


Then ’gainst the wall the shadow fell, 


An outline, dim and strange ; 


As if the colors, limned so well, 


Had known some wondrous change. 


Tis thus, oh Heaven. thy glories bright, 


Fairer than star-gemmed skies, 


Fall, shadowed with uncertain light 


Before our sin-stained eyes. 











AN ANTEDILUVIAN ROMANCE. 


Mortals saw, without surprise, 


In the mid air, angelic eyes.—Loves oF THE ANGELS. 


In those far-away times, when the Mam- 
moth shook the ground with mighty tread, 
and ere the solitary dove fluttered over 
the waste of waters, vainly seeking rest 
and finding none, there dwelt upon the 
earth a fair woman, with two beautiful 
young daughters, whose names were 
Adah and Naamah. Their home nestled 
in the bosom of a fertile valley, where 
bright fountains leaped and sparkled in 
the undimmed sunshine—where floods of 
delicious roses wafted faint odors on the 
balmy air—where cedars frowned in tow- 
ering grandeur, and the dark funeral cy- 
press scarce revealed the azure skies be- 
tween. White tents glanced on the dis- 
tant plains; flocks and herds pastured 
there; and the moon arose in calm radi- 
ance from behind the green swelling hills 
—those hills from whence celestial melo- 
dies were softly heard to float—from 
whence favored mortals often heard 
strange wild echoes, as of voices whis- 
pering to each other—beheld shining me- 
teors dart—traced them dissolving uway 
in the silvery light bounding the clear 
horizon, or with mute awe watched their 
downward shooting to the transparent 
lake hidden amid mountain solitudes; 
deep, mysterious waters, on whose pure 
bosom reposed innumerable wan lotus- 
lilies, dim and dream-like flowers, over 
which angels loved to hover and disport 
in the holy moonlight. Gems of night; 
blessed and beautiful lotus-lilies ! 

In those days, noble young dameels 
brought water trom the pellucid foun- 
tains, and rested pleasantly in the refresh- 
ing shade beneath spreading boughs, and 
thither came Adah and Naamah to fill 
their vases. Wreaths of fresh green 
leaves encircled their brows; light snowy 
drapery, looped up, revealed the round, 
ed alabaster limbs and delicate feet, pro- 
tected by richly embroidered sandals, 

They were twin sisters, alike, yet dis- 
similar. Adah, seen alone, would have 
been pronounced one of earth’s loveliest 





daughters; but Naamah, a wandering 
angel, with paradise airs yet breathing 
round her the tender halo of a subdued 
melancholy, as if she lamented absence 
from her sturry home. 


‘* What meaneth that ancient woman ?” 


_ whispered Adah to her sister, as they 


rested their water-vases on the emerald 
turf. ‘*‘ What meaneth she? I overheard 
her to-day, in converse with our mother, 
beneath the cedar dome, bewailing the 
doomed one, and methought thy name, 
sweet Naamah, was murmured. Our 
mother smiled, and I flung myself into 
her dear arms, and asked the meaning of 
those words I had thus unwittingly given 
ear to. The woman of a hundred sum- 
mers raised her hands as if in prayer ; 
our mother knelt beside her, and I cared 
not to press my questioning.” 


‘“Would I were like thee, my sister 
Adah!” responded Naamah, with a sigh— 
‘would I were like thee, with earthly 
affections garnered within my throbbing 
heart! Thou alone knowest—yet but im 
part—how I have ever felt estranged 
from worldly sympathies. Hearken, 
Adah! and I will now confess thas f di- 
vine the fate, and know the tale, ¢how in 
thy innocent simplicity @reamest not of. 
The woman of a hundred summers be- 
wailed the doomed one, ye say? Tigh 
and gloriovs doom !—ob, that it may be 
mine! Snatches of whispered commu- 
nings, murmurings, wild melodies, and 
prophetic teachings, have revealed the 
mystery to me—wondrous and enthrall- 
ing! ‘Phou seest our mother, how beau- 
tiful she still is—how holy, pure, and 
noble ; thou hast often marked the pecu- 
liar tenderness which floateth as a trans- 
parent veil around her. Her mother was 
far more beautiful; ard they say, Adah 
-——(thou knowest I have not vanity)— 
that EF bear perfect resemblance to our 
ancestress.”” 

‘‘Dearest Naamah,” exclaimed Adah, 
embracing her sister, “what human 
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words may paint thy loveliness? Only 
let us cease not to remember whose hand 
fashioned the clay. But continue thy 
speech, for I am impatient to hear thy 
revealment.”’ 

Naamah sighed, as if overwhelmed 
with the immensity of the theme ; and in 
a low voice obeyed her companion. 

“A shining meteor—otherwise, a par- 
adise angel—wandering over the silent 
-earth one starry night, folded his glitter- 


ing wings, and rested beside our beloved - 


‘waters in the mountain solitudes. On 
the banks of the moonlit lake also roved 
our ancestress—pure and beautiful as the 
lotus-lilies. The angel encountered this 
fair daughter of men ; loved, wooed, and 
would have won, but that she was previ- 
ously betrothed. Ter marriage was has- 
tened by her terrified sire, to avert the 
-curse, ever said to rest on angel love for 
mortal woman! But, alas! Adah, an 
angel’s kiss had been imprinted on that 
‘woman’s lips—an angel’s sparkling fires 
had flung around her and within her soul 
‘their unspeakable, pervading essence. 
Invisibly, that disappointed love-lorn ce- 
‘Jestial one hovered about her path through 
life, received her parting spirit, and bore 
it to heaven’s gate—hath ever watched 
our mother, and watches over us, Adah 
—our guardian spirit! Changeless are the 
sons of paradise—ever blooming, ever 
young; years with us, but days with 
them—nay, moments of eternity! On 
me, Adah—on me, this angel’s regards 
will once again be fixed. I am doomed 
to be his bride! Night after night, when 
thou art sleeping, I wander away to the 
mountain solitudes, beside the lonely 
lake. 

“I feel the fanning wings of invisible 
spirits. I hear their dulcet songs of bliss ; 
and I know that angel eyes are gazing ; 
and I weary—oh! I weary for my spirit 
love to come and claim meas his own! 
For never, (mark me, Adah, my sister,) 
never shall mortal man call me bride!’ 

* * * * * * 

Time glided on, Adah was married to 
one of the young nobles of the Lebanon; 
but in her distant happy home, her affec- 
tionate heart yearned towards ber twin- 
sister. Still Naamah wandered in search 
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of her angel love; earthly suitors were 
dismissed ; she turned coldly and disdain- 
fully from them all. 

It was on a night of singular beauty, 
even in that favored clime, that Naamah, 
pale and languid, rested on the banks of 
the haunted lake, like a slanting moon- 
beam, white and pure: her rich voice 
poured forth-strains of melody, such as 
cannot be imagined now, on this changed 
earth ! . 

Su’denly, there stood by her side a 
youth, apparently travel-worn and fa- 
tigued with long journeying; his voice 
was deep and thrilling; his demeanor 
was high, courteous, and noble; while 
the halo of grand and preéminent intel- 
lectual beauty shone in his dark eyes, 
and illuminated his thoughtful counte- 
nance. 

“Long loved—long sought for—found 
at last!” he exclaimed, casting himself 
on his knees before the agitated Naamah, 
and pouring forth those ardent words she 
had so long pined to hear. 

Could she doubt that her angel lover 
had thus sought her side at length, not 
in brightness and glory, indeed, but in 
plain earthly guise—ia pity to her weak 
mortal senses ? 

Could she not discover the ineffable 
perfections—the immortal essence? Could 
they be hidden from her? Ah! no; Naa- 
mah had not a doubt; and to her mother’s 
dwelling she led the graceful youth, 
where the stranger and wayfarer were 
sure to find a ready welcome. 


The woman of a hundred summers ex- 
changed mysterious glances with the ten- 
der mother, who silently watched the en- 
amored pair. 

When on the same spot where he had 
first found her, at the same hour, the 
wanderer demanded of Naamah, in the 
trembling voice of true love, if she would 
leave her mother’s side and her own peo- 
ple to follow him, what replied she ?— 
“ Long loved—long sought for—found at 
last—I am thine.” 

To a distant brilliant home the beauti- 
ful Naamah was conducted by her hus- 
band. And where the precious gems of 
earth were sparkling—where all the un- 
told glories of the ancient world shone 
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around her, seated on a golden throne, 
costly incense burning, peerless flowers 
strewed beneath her feet, and paradise 
opening before her in the dark eyes whose 
light she lived in, Naamah, learnt that to 
mortal love she had devoted her existence 
—plighted her faith. That the wander- 
ing spirit of the haunted lake, who had 
sought her by the lotus-lilies, was the 
brother of Adah’s husband—Adah who 
had dwelt on her sister’s loveliness, until, 
as the youthful prince listened to her de- 
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scription, he yearned to behold it for him- 
self, and set forth on his adventurous ex- 
pedition, almost tempted to believe that 
he had discovered an angel beside the 
solitary mountain-lake when personating 
one. ‘ 

An earthly throne Naamah gained—a 
mortal heart’s fond devotion ; but there 
were whisperers on the Lebanon to hint 
that she revered her early dreams, and 
cherished, with somewhat of saddened 
memory, the illusions of the past. 





—— 2-2 
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THE WINE OF LIFE. 


BY TENELLA. 


“ Friendship is the wine of our lives.”—Dr. Youna. 


Yes! Friendship is the wine of life, 
That from the heart is prest, 


And those for whom it freely flows, 
And only those are blest. 


I would not give the cheering draughts 
From many hearts I’ve won, 
For all the riches of the earth, 


Or jewels ’neath the sun. 


As different grapes yicld various wines, 


So does my heart distil 


A different love from every friend, 
Its many wants to fill. 


When o’er my soul no shadow hangs, 
When all within is well, 


I long for sparkling, bright Champagne, 
Or pure, but calm, Moselle ; 

When doubts, like thorns, beset my path, 
When trials press me near, 

I need the strength Madeira gives, 
My troubled soul to clear. 

And when I droop ‘neath sickness’ wing, 
When mind and body sink, 

' Or sorrow’s curtains round mé fall, 

Of generous Port I’d drink. 


Some hearts there are who yield me all, 


In whom I[ may confide, 


For every wine which Friendship has, 
Whatever fate betide ; f 
Who give me strength when trials press, 


And hope in hours of pain, 
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Or for my pleasure freely pour 


Moselle and bright Champagne. 


While others whom I truly love, 
Unyielding as the rock, 


Will disappoint my thirsty soul, 
Or give me bitter Hock. 


Then as I tread life’s winding path, 
Pll pluck from every vine, 
The grapes wkich seem most like to give 


My soul its spirit-wine ; 


Though some mn, iail to yield return, 
In others still [ll trust, 


For I must love, although life’s wine 
Is only poured on dust; 

So shalt my heart, untouched by age, 
Believe in Friendship’s truth, 

And feel that Time-hath not the power 
To steal nwzy its youth. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF SECESSION. 


Knowing full well how manifold are 
the agencies and how subtle are the in- 
fluences operating to produce any marked 
change in the character and condition of 
a single individual, we are very far re- 
moved from the vanity of attempting to 
discover, describe, and estimate the rela- 
tive powers of all the causes and influen- 
ces which combined to produce the seces- 


sion of the Confederate States of Ameri- - 


ca. We are taught, however, both by 
reason and history, that ne people con- 
siderable in numbers, of whatever degree 
of intelligence, can ever be brought sud- 
denly or by trivial causes to the resolu- 
tion of throwing off allegiance to, or of 
changing the form of a government un- 
der which they have been reared. , Accu- 
mulating causes originate and oft-recur- 
ring signs foretell every revolution. It 
is only by a careful examination of these 
signs that we can assure ourselves of the 
causes, and from a careful study of the 
causes, that we can-ever rightly estimate 
the character of the peozle who accom- 
plish any given revolution. Hence, while 





we do not expect to exhaust, by a com- 
plete analysis, we do hope, by a careful 
application of these reasonable rules of 
investigation, to discover what were the 
great leading causes of secession—how 
they urose separately, by what process 
they were combined, and what were the 
results produced. 

The task we have proposed to our- 
selves, although having much to do with 
history, is rather philosophical than his- 
torical. The facts in the history of the 
United States, which it is the especial 
duty of the historian to relate, are useful 
to us, and will only be cited as indicating 
the action of certain principles, of which 
they are but the fruit. We seek only to 
discover the principles which underlie 
and propagate those facts—to gather the 
spirit or philosophy of the movement of 
which these facts are but the indicia. 
Hence we style this paper T’he Philoso- 
phy of Secession. 

In the first place, we would have it borne 
in mind that the Colonies of the North 
and South were settled by people differ- 
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ing widely in all the essentials of na- 
tional character. It is true that they 
were in both sections mostly emigrants 
from England, yet this did not make 
them homogeneous. Even in England 
their ancestors had differed as widely in 
manners, customs, and modes of thought 
and life, as if born of different races. In 
addition to these differences of origin, 
blood, nature, prejudices and habits, ne- 
gro slavery operated to increase the an- 
tagonism of the two people. It is true 
that in the beginning negro slavery ex- 
isted in all but one of the colonies; 
yet in the Northern colonies it existed 
only by sufferance, while in the South it 
formed the fundamental institution of so- 
ciety ; fixed the occupations and moulded 
the character of the people. The influ- 
ence of this institution upon the charac- 
ter of the Southern colonists attracted 
the attention of European statesmen at 
an early day in the Revolution, Edmund 
Burke, in a speech upon reconciliation 
with America, said: ‘“‘ And these people 
of the Southern colonies are more strong- 
ly, and with a higher and more stubborn 
spirit, attached to liberty than those of 
the Northern.” This superiority he very 
properly attributed to the elevating influ- 
ence of negro slavery. From these causes, 
therefore, we have the result which we 
desire to be borne in mind. 

The imperfect machinery of the arti- 
cles of Confederacy having proved too 
weak to control the antagonism between 
the colonies, in order to form a more per- 
fect Union, the Constitution of the United 
States was ordained. The government 
of which it was designed to be the rule 
of action may be defined as a Representa- 
tive Confederate Republic—the House of 
Representatives representing the people 
of the States, the Senate representing the 
States as sovereign bodies, and the Presi- 
dent representing the people at large of 
the Republic. It is manifest that such a 


government is full of complications, and 
fraught with many and serious difficul- 
ties. The machinery by which it was to 
be administered was more complicated 
than that of any successful government 
The success of the whole 


ever known. 
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experiment depended too, upon the intel- 
ligence and integrity of the people, for 
whom and by whom, in a great measure, 
the government was to be administered. 
It is highly important that we obtain in 
the very outset a correct knowledge of 
the theory upon whick the framers of the 
United States government acted. They 
were not democrats, and did not desire to 
establish a democracy. They never as- 
sumed or asserted, because they did not 
believe, that every adult citizen, of sane 
mind, was capable of understanding the 
wants of a nation, or administering the 
affairs of government. On the conirary, 
the utmost extent to which they ever 
went, even in theory, was to assume that 
a majority of the native born citizens of 
the States were sufficiently intelligent 
and honest to judge of the qualifications 
and to elect those who were to rule and 
govern the nation. So far from asserting 
that all men were capable of self-govern- 
ment, they barely asserted that a majori- 
ty of the people of the United States 
were capable, not of governing them- 
selves, but of selecting those who were 
capable of governing them; not that all 
were by nature rulers, but that a majori- 
ty were by nature and education made 
electors. Thus we see, that while the 
framers of this Constitution established 
the most complicated of all known gov- 
ernments, they also established a propor- 
tionately higher ratio of intelligence and 
integrity on the part of those who were 
called upon to select the administrators 
of the government. Granted such a peo- 
ple as those of the United States were 
assumed to be, it is difficult for human 
ingenuity to devise a more perfect system 
than is contained in the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Many circumstances favoured the suc- 
cessful inauguration of this system. Sep- 
arated by a vast ocean from the old world 
and its corruption and diseases, a new 
people in a new land, all the energies, 
moral and physical, were powerfully 
stimulated. A thinly scattered popula- 
tion had developed to the highest degree 
that individuality so essential to freedom 
of thought and independent judgment 
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The revolution had given a powerful aid 
to the first electors, by developing the 
ablest and best men of the Colonies. As 
@ consequent, the experiment was inau- 
gurated with the master minds to whom 
Nature had given the capacity and power 
to rule in the positions of honor and 
trust. Then, too, no questions had arisen 
and no parties had been formed to en- 
gender strife and ill-blood between the 
two sections or the different States. The 
public morals were uncontaminated. No 
wide spread and intricate system of com- 
merce or manufactures had warped the 
government from its true course. Whole- 
some checks still surrounded the elective 
franchise. The standard of electorship 
was exalted. The electors were them- 
selves unbribed by flattery, uncorrupted 
by bribes, while the franchise itself was 
a privilege to be gained, not a right to 
be born to. Almost, if not every State, 
then had a property qualification clause 
in its constitution. These clauses re- 
quired as an essential for every voter 
that he should be the rightful owner of a 
certain amount of property. It was the 
object of these restrictions, in part, to 
have property represented, but chiefly to 
insure the requisite degree of intelligence 
and integrity on the part of the voter. 
For while it was not assumed that the 
simple fact of owning property qualified 
& man as a voter, it was assumed, and 
rightly, that no man who had not suffi- 
sient industry and intelligence to acquire 
she requisite amount of property, could 
be capable of exercising the elective 
franchise rightly. Furthermore, it was 
assumed that he who had no fixed inter- 
est in the country, could not be expected 
to care a great deal how its affairs were 
administered, since so long as his mere 
personal security was untouched it would 
matter but little to him what laws were 
enacted. In addition to these wholesome 
restrictions, a further guarantee was 
thrown around the elective franchise by 
making. but few offices elective. Only 
the governors and representatives were 
elected. In those days an election was 
an occasion of importance. Then the 
elective franchise was a privilege duly 
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valued and rightfully exercised. The 
electors of that day justified the theory 
of the government. 

Under these favourable auspices, and 
guided by the wisest and best men of the 
country, the experiment for years seemed 
to be succeeding beyond the fondest 
hopes of its founders. Its growth in 
wealth, commercial power and political 
importance, was fabulous. No nation 
was more respected abroad, none pos- 
sessed more of the usual elements of con- 
tent and happiness at home. But all hu- 
man arts and sciences are finite, and poli- 
tics, be it an art or a science, is no excep- 
tion. The great and good men who made 
the Constitution, and were so careful to 
protect it from all harm, died and carried 
their wisdom and their goodness with 
them to the grave. In the Northern 
States their descendants inherited but 
little, either of the one or the other. 
They had neither the wisdom to under- 
stand, nor the virtue to administer the 
system of government left them. 

Almost in a day, as it were, all the 
glory of the government departed, its 
power waned, and its contentment fled, 
and bloody intestine war reigns in their 
stead. Not a war of powerful rulers or 
of mighty armies merely, but of people. 
It has been raging now about eighteen 
months, and is only beginning to assume 
its natural character as the most ferocious 
and bloody war that ever disgraced hu- 
manity. How this downfall happened is 
familiar to all of this generation, and 
will be perpetuated in the pages of histo- 
ry to all future time. It is bootless now 
to debate if secession is right or wrong. 
If it was in violation of political duties, 


-or by virtue of an inalienable right. 


Right or wrong, it is now an accom- 
plished fact. 

In the midst of its greatest splendour, 
where the tide seemed to be-running 
highest in its favor, when wealth was 
flooding in upon its people, and its boun- 
daries were seeking the uttermost con- 
fines of the continent, the United States 
exhibited to the impartialobserver, many 
and alarming evidences of decay and a 
speedy dissolution. By the fundamental 
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theory upon which all of its success rest- 
ed, it was demanded that every conside- 
rable increase in material wealth, or ter- 
ritorial greatness, should be accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in intelli- 


gence and virtue on the part of the elec- . 


tors; since it manifestly increased the 
responsibilities and multiplied the diffi- 
culties of administering the affairs of gov- 
ernment. To the most cursory exam- 
ination it was manifest that no such im- 
provement had been made. On the con- 
trary, what Mr. Burke had treated in the 
Northern colonies as merely a lower, 
weaker and less ctubborn spirit of attach- 
ment to liberty, had in the Nort ern 
States degenerated into a totai miscon- 
ception of the true principles of repre- 
sentative governmeng, and an utter inca- 
pacity to discharge the duties or enjoy 
the privileges of freemen. So complete 
was this degeneracy, that but for the con- 
serving influence of the Southern States, 
the United States would years since have 
lapsed into anarchy or despotism. 

The first step in the descent from their 
once proud position, was the cheapening 
of the elective franchise. At an early 
day, the wholesome guards that had sur- 
rounded this great privilege were remo- 
ved. What had been held as a privilege 
and a reward, was decreed to be a natu- 
ral right. Henceforth to entitle him to 
vote, a citizen had only to live to maturi- 
ty. The choice of the rulers was given 
entirely to the mvjority, not as formerly 
of competent electors, but of men whose 
only required qualifications were, that 
they were born men, not brutes. Other 
qualifications they may have had, but 
Others the law required not. Not content 
with ‘making every white man an elector, 
the Northern States soon made every of- 
fice elective, and to insure every facility 
for the exercise of the elective franchise, 
the terms of office were reduced to the 
lowest possible time. As a consequence, 
the Northern people soon became a voting 
people. They voted for every thing, they 
voted all the time, and every body voted. 
They voted for President and for Con- 
gressmen ; for Governor and for Legisla- 
tors; for the Judges who were to con- 
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demn, and the Sheriffs who were to exe- 
cute them. The whole people were af- 
flicted with a voting mania, Every thing 
was decided by vote. It mattered not 
what, or where, or when. Nor time, nor 
thing, nor place was respected. Things 
holy and things profane; Sunday or Sat- 
urday ; in the sanctuary or in the mar- 
ket place, all were one. Even the churches 
had begun to decide, by vote, who should 
go to Ileaven; who go to Hell; who 
should lead the way, and who follow. 

To look for good to come out of such a 
state of affairs, was to reap for wheat, 
where only tares had been sown. No 
good came of it, for there was no good in 
it. The whole people were debased and 
corrupted. The majority ruled, and the 
majority were actuated -by low instincts, 
narrow prejudices, and controlled by self- 
ish and corrupt demagogues. “A low 
education, a mean contracted view of 
things, a sordid, a mercenary occupation, 
came to be considered as a preferable 
title to command.” Of course, when such 
qualifications were sought, representa- — 
tlves were found possessed of these and 
none others. Hence it is within the last 
few years the honest Northern representa- 
tives were rapidly disappearing from the. 
Senate and House of Representatives. The 
new members having been elected by cor- 
ruption, were willing and eager to be 
bribed. Entering congress asa speculation, 
they sought every means of profiting by 
their position. The natural consequence 
was, the United States became what one 
who now basely upholds it for pay declar- 
ed it to be: “The most corrupt govern- 
ment on the face of the earth.” 

That evil communications corrupt good 
morals, is as true of people as of indi- 
viduals. In spite of all the good influ- 
ences surrounding them ; in spite of the 
elevating avd conservative influence of 
the institution of negro slavery, the peo- 
ple of the Southern States were fearfully 
contaminated by association with the 
Yankees. They, too, with the solitary 
and honorable exception of the State of 
South Carolina, swept away the safe- 
guards from around the elective franchise. 
They, too, made all offices elective; and 
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in a short time in the South, as in the 
North, the only post of honor would have 
been the private station. It is true that 
very many good and great men still held 
position, yet they were rapidly being 


thrust aside to make room for unprinci- « 


pled demagogues, 


This corrupt state of politics prepared 
the way for, and stimulated the growth 
of other evils, which hastened that disso- 
lution which in due time it must of itself 
have produced. Of these evils, the two 
most active and most effective in produ- 
cing secession, were Fanaticism and Ava- 
rice. It is usually difficult to determine 
accurately, or to point out clearly, the 
leading and characteristic traits of a peo- 
ple, but in the case of the Yankees, these 
traits are so prominently developed, that 
he who runs may read. Avarice is stamp- 
ed upon the Yankee countenance, and fa- 
naticism marks every epoch in his life. 


Misers have lived in every a _e, and are 
indigenous in all countries; so, avarice 
is a passion and a vice, coeval with man’s 
fallen condition, but the Yankee people, 


of all the world, are alone all misers, they 
alone are universally and unanimously 
avaricious. Impelled by this passion, 
they have studied deeply the arts and 
sciences of acquisition; incited by ava- 
rice, they have developed an energy and 
zeal unrivalled in the history of nations 
—but this energy and zeal have been con- 
centrated to the accumulation of wealth. 
They have built more vessels for com- 
merce, established more manufactories, 
invented more money-making machines, 
patent-medicines—in short, done more of 
every thing good and bad to make money, 
than any people in the world. Wealth 
was the haven of every Yankee’s hopes, 
the acme of all his dreams. Gold was 
the Yankee people’s glory, and gold was 
their God: and in their unholy devctions, 
they hesitated not to sacrifice truth, hon- 
or, justice, virtue and religion—them- 
selves, their country and their God, upon 
the altar of their avarice. All of those 
noble virtues which elevate the character 
and ameliorate the condition of man, 
were banished from social life. Every 
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thing had its price. Be the service what 
it might, gold could procure it. 

From this leprous blight, thanks be to 
God, the people of the South escaped as 
free as in the fallen nature of man it was 
possible. Although an avaricious spirit 
spread widely over the land, it did not 
absorb all other passions, and it left us 
the ennobling virtues of the heart. Car- 
rying this spirit of avarice with them into 
politics, the Yankees inaugurated a me- 
chanical system of policy, designed and 
calculated to increase and multiply the 
substantial wants and resources of the 
States and republic, at the expense of all 
suc moral elements and energies as 
mind, w.il, courage, honor—elements of 
character upon which the true greatness 
of every people and the permanent suc- 
cess of every nation must inevitably de- 
pend. This was known as the American 
system, and embraced a series of meas- 
ures all designed to concentrate the entire 
governing power in the hands of the 
general government, and to foster the 
manufacturing and commercial interests 
at the expense of the less lucrative, but 
also less corrupting and larger interest of 
agriculture. Being thus at war with the 
true spirit of the government and in con- 
flict with the interest of a majority of the 
people, this system finally failed, not, 
however, until it had contaminated the 
political judgments of a large class of 
people in the South. 

The fanaticism which we have remark- 
ed as also characterizing the Yankees, 
they inherited from their Puritan ances- 
tors. All historians agree in represent- 
ing the Puritans as fanatics par excellence. 
Other religious sects, and many political 
parties, have had fits of fanaticism, but 
the Puritans are normally fanatical. 
Born fanatics, fanatics they must die, for 
they are nothing if not fanatical. The 
history of their descendants, the Yankees, 
proves beyond question, that there is no 
taint in their blood. While history re- 
presents the Puritans in this character, 
it also teaches us that fanaticism invaria- 
bly and inevitably generates infidelity. 
To this truth, the annals of Yankee fa- 
naticism but add confirmation. 
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Out of these two leading elements of 
the Yankee character, arose abolitionism. 
We have already seen how the spirit of 
political fanaticism, seizing upon the 
dogma of universal suffrage, had destroy- 
ed all safeguards and debased the elective 
franchise. Inflamed by success, it pro- 
ceeded from this conquest to attack the 
ins itution of negro slavery. The decla- 
ration of independence, although of in- 
calculable value as the means of center- 
ing the thoughts and concentrating the 
energies and actions of the colonies, ceas- 
ed to possess any power from the day on 
which their independence was acknow- 
ledged. It was never designed, and had 
no right to be appealed to asa rule of 
political action for the government. To 
such use it was put, however, And so 
baleful are the fruits that have arisen 
from the abuse of one of its ‘ glittering 
generalities,’ that it is very questionable 
if the republic would not have been bet- 
ter off, had it never been written. We 
refer, of course, to the declaration, that 
‘** All men are born free and equal,” a 
most absurd and palpable falsehood, yet 
one out of which fanaticism has made 
much capital. Adopting this dogma as 
the shibboleth of their faith, the Yankees 
set out upon a crusade against slavery. 
Appealing again, as in their crusade for 
universal suffrage, to all the low and sor- 
did prejudices of the poor and ignorant, 
they declared that slavery created an aris- 
tocratic oligarchy, and that it degraded 
labor. Working upon the same preju- 
dices and by means of the same argu- 
ments, it is evident that the movements 
against slavery and in favor of universal 
suffrage, tended to the same result. In 
fact, when it was declared by Jaw that all 
men possessed equal political rights, it 
followed by a necessary corollary that 
all men should be declared free. To de- 
clare that all men were entitled to vote, 
was but to declare, in other words, that 
‘all men are born free and equal,” and 
vice versa, Thus it was, that even those 
who had no desire to aid, and those who 
were opposed to abolitionism, wére forced 
into its support. But fanaticism not only 
Saw in negro slavery monstrous wrongs 
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against the political rights and privileges 
of the negroes, but “the sum of all sins 
and the universe of iniquity.” To the 
abolitionist, it mattered not that the con- 
stitution recognized, the Bible tolerated 
and God had decreed slavery: ‘‘ Let us 
rule, though the heavens fall!” is the 
first law of fanaticism. To the mad fa- 
natic that was no true Bible; nay, that 
was no true God, who could sanction sla- 
very. They would have none but an anti- 
slavery constitution, an anti-slavery Bible, 
and an anti-slavery God. The impiety 
was only equaled by their zeal. The pul- 
pit, the school-room and the press were 
prostituted to its use. Its doctrines were 
poured into the hearts and minds of the 
rising generation, through every channel 
of communication, social, civil, religious, 
literary and political, Thus was the 
whole Yankee nation brought to abhor 
slavery and to loathe and hate their mas- 
ters. 


For many years the people of the South 
bowed their heads to the storm, and ad- 
mitted that slavery was wrong in itself 
and a curse tothe South. But self-inter- 
est prevented them from abolishing it, 
and it was only defended therefore as a 
necessary evil. In due time the truth 
prevailed, and the institution began to 
find intelligent and successful defenders 
in every community of the South. Asa 
natural result, it followed that when the 
South had demonstrated from the Bible, 
that God not only tolerated, but had, by 
his divine law, decreed African slavery, 
the whole of abolitiondom denied the 
truth of the Bible, and thus presented the 
horrible spectacle of a whole people given 
over to infidelity. 

Avarice, the last element to enter into 
abolitionism, was, perhaps, of all, the 
most immediately instrumental in pre- 
cipitating the crisis which the others had 
been long making up. Long, long ago, 
in the earliest struggles between capital 
and labour, avarice had learned that manu- 
facturing, by means of associated capital, 
was the great high road to wealth. The 
struggle between capital and labour has 
existed sincethetime whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary, and 
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doubtless will continue until the millen- 
nium. By the fixed law of things, the 
capitalist seeks to reduce the price of 
labour as low as possible; while, by the 
same law of interest, the labourer strives 
to raise it as high as possible. Thus we 
have the elements of an unceasing strife, 
with the fiercest and most relentless pas- 
sions of the human heart for antagon- 
ists—avarice and hunger. But in the 
general order of things, when capital 
concentrates and labour is unaided, the 
odds are immeasurably with the former. 
To illustrate the working of this princi- 
ple, let us take an example, Say, Amos 
Lawrence & Co. established a manufac- 
tory for the making of cotton goods. 
The operatives in this factory have been 
working for one dollar a day; but owing 
to the high price of food, or some other 
cause, the operatives find that they can- 
not live comfortably upon their wages, 
and what they demand is refused. Or it 
may be, that Lawrence & Co. conclude 
that they can no longer afford to give a 
dollar a day, and notify their hands that 
henceforth they will give only seventy- 
five cents a day. In either case, the ope- 
ratives refuse to work, and the factory 
stops. Whmt is the result? It stops the 
profits of Lawrence & Co., it is true, but 
what does it do for the operatives? It 
stops their bread. It is useless to apply 
elsewhere for employment. The same 
causes which operated on Lawrence & 
Co., operate upon all neighbouring fac- 
tories; and even if they did not, their 
example would fix the price. The only 
alternative is, work upon Lawrence & 
Co.’s terms of starvation, not upon their 
own. Thus the same pitiless laws, and 
harder-hearted avarice, will generally re- 
duce their wages down to a point which 
will barely support life. In their utmost 
extremity, there was, for some of the op- 
pressed operatives, an escape. The vast 
tracts of unoccupied lands lying in the 
new States, offered an asylum where in- 
dustry could reap plenty and find a 
home. Thousands fled there and were 
saved from. the devouring capitalists, 
Each home that was settled, however, re- 
moved the unsettled lands further off 
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from the next refugee, and thereby in- 
creased the difficulties in the way of his 
escape. The capitalist soon discovered 
that in the person of the slaveholder of 
the South, the oppressed had a surer and 
more powerful friend than the free and 
fertile lands of the West. He, too, 
was in favour of high-priced labour. 
He offered to the capitalist the labour of 
his slave. But he made his demand ina 
far different spirit from that which ani- 
mated the poor operatives of the North. 
He had no fear of refusal, for he knew 
full well that unless his slaves made cot- 
ton, the mills of Lawrence & Co. must 
stop, it mattered not at what wages their 
operatives worked. In this event he 
knew that ruin would come upon the 
manufactories. On the other hand, when 
he refused the price of labour offered, no 
gaunt and haggard phantom arose up to 
compel submission. There were other 
fields open, wherein to employ the labour 
of his slaves, not so profitable, it is true, 
still promising ample support and some 
remuneration. No one understood these 
things better than the capitalists. They 
knew that so long as the slaveholder re- 
tained the power to uphold the price of 
labour in the South, it would be impossi- 
ble for them to press the labour of their 
operatives down to a level with the Eu- 
ropean standard. It was manifest, there- 
fore, that until this was done, the Eu- 
ropean manufacturer could afford to 
transport the raw cotton, work it up, and 
return it in cloth, at a lower price than 
the home manufacturers. The European 
operatives had no powerful ally to be- 
friend, nor a boundless expanse of freé 
and fertile land into which they might 
escape with safety. A sad necessity made 
them helpless slaves, and avarice made 
it the interest of their owners to reduce 
their wages to the lowest possible point 
that could keep body and soul together. 
All this, as we have said, the Yankee 
capitalist understood, for where his pocket 
is concerned, no two eyes are sharper 
than his. How to remedy the matter 
was the question. 

Fanaticism, political and religious, said, 
abolish slavery; but avarice whispered, 
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to destroy slavery, is to destroy its pro- 
duct—cotton; without which you can 
make no more money, and may lose all 
you now have. Besides, for years to 
come the West must remain unsettled, 
so that your operatives will continue to 
keep up the price of labour or Jeave you. 
A preventive was sought, therefore, for 
the evil, which could not be cured. It 
was found in a High Tariff. This was 
one of the measures that made up the 
‘‘ American System.” It forced the Eu- 
ropean goods up even to a higher price 
than the American, and thereby gave the 
latter the monopoly of the market. The 
measure was adopted, and worked like a 
charm for the manufacturers ; but it bore 
heavily upon all other classes. They had 
to pay the extra tariff, sinee they bought 
the goods. The Yankees had failed to 
estimate, in their calculation, the untax- 
able element in the Anglo-Saxon char- 
acter. The people soon rebelled, and the 
tariff was abolished. The capitalists did 
not relinquish their advantage without a 
struggle. They fought with desperate 
valor; and it was not until many years 
had elapsed—years of fierce and unend- 
ing party strife—that, together with the 
other measures of the American Sys- 
tem, the tariff was overthrown. Hither- 
to avarice had withheld the manufac- 
turers from the coalition against slavery. 
When the tariff was finally abolished, 
however, .and abolished, too, mainly 
through the instrumentality of the slave- 
holders, there was no longer any check 
upon their fariaticism. Henceforth they, 
too, were abolitionists. And now the 
coalition was complete. Every agency, 
every power, and every influence of the 
Northern people had been combined 
against the institution. It is true, that 
there were many individuals in some of 
the Northern States, and some in all, 
who defended the political rights of the 
slaveholder. But the North had become 
a people of masses. Enamoured of the 
power of association, individuality had 
been ignored.. It was not reasonable, 
therefore, to look for successful oppo- 
sition to abolitionism from the few honest 
friends of the political rights of slavery 
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who were to be found in the North. If 
they had possessed the courage, the power 
was wanting. Hence, when once the 
coalition had been completed, abolition- 
ism triamphed. Abraham Lincoln was 
elected. 

In the meantime many powerful in- 
fluences operated to blind the people of 
the South to the real designs of the Yan- 
kees. Although there were not wanting 
able, eloquent, and faithful sentinels in 
every State, who warned their people of 
the coming dangers, their efforts were of 
little avail, Each of the two political 
parties saw its account in denying, de- 
fending, and palliating the obnoxious.acts 
of its Northern allies. The tyrant, 
Party, held the people in abjeet bondage. 
So wilely had the contamination spread, 
that even when at length the mask was 
thrown off, there were large numbers of 
otherwise good and sensible people in the 
South, who utterly refused to credit their 
own senses. Wko persisted in clinging 
to the old Union, dead though it was. 
But the end came, and the Southern 
States seceded. As a natural and in- 
evitable result, war ensued. 

In the vonduct of the war, by both the 
North and the South, will be found ~ 
numerous and striking illustrations and 
confirmaticns of the truthfulness of the 
characters that we have assigned to each 
of the two people. The superiority of 
the South, in character and capacity, is 
nowhere more strikingly illustrated than 
in their conduct in adversity. History 
attests that the people who have the cour- 
age to bear defeat with calmness, and to 
look disaster full in the face, is above the 
caprice of fortune. Its ultimate success 
is inevitable. But for the people who 
can account for defeat only by charging 
incapacity and treachery upon its leaders, 
final victory, there is none. The alter- 
nations of defeat and victory have de- 
veloped the tempers of both people, and 
we of the South have abundant cause to 
be proud of the comparison, Every day 
is bringing forth fresh proofs of the aban- 
doned and God-forsaken condition into 
which the Yankees have fallen. Such 
atrocities as they kave perpetrated, and 
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such a policy as they have announced, 
stamp them with indelible infamy; and 
yet there is every reason to believe that 
they have not yet reached the lowest 
depth to which they are capable. We 
look for them to go still lower, even 
lower than the plummet of iniquity ever 
yet sounded, The war has not yet as- 
sumed its bloodiest character. ‘The time 
is fast coming when no quarter will be 
asked and none given. 

On the other hand, we of the South are 
every day most painfully reminded of the 
alarming extent to which the avaricious 
spirit of the Yankees had contaminated 
our people. From the beginning of the 
war our cause has been cursed and our 
armies have been shackled by a horde of 
speculators and extortionists. But while 
we tarn with loathing and disgust from 
these vile creatures, our hearts swell, and 
we exult with exceeding great joy, over 
the lofty heroism and noble devotion of 
our women, and the immaculate courage 
of our soldiers. Men and women, who 
exhibit such virtues, can never fail in 
any undertaking which has not a good 
and a just God for itsenemy. Inacause 
so holy as ours, God’s smiles will light 
their pathway to victory. In the future, 
it may be far off, certain success awaits— 
@ success sanctified by long suffering and 
bloody sacrifice. 

And when this success does come, 
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what then? What will become of the 
Yankee people? Already we have seen 
them sinking, under the happiest circum- 
stances, into a state of anarchy and infi- 
delity. Never capable, in their best days, 
of self-government, it is frightful to think 
of the doom awaiting it at the end of this 
war. Cursed by Divine wrath with a 
curse worse than the curse of war or 
famine, or pestilence—the curse of mad- 
ness—it is appalling to contemplate the 
future that must be in store for that peo- 
ple. Peace, with us, they may and must 
make, but peace with themselves, hence- 
forth, for long generations, there is none. 
A long night of war, anarchy, and des- 
potism await them. 

For the South, there is a possible future 
full of hope. If our people are but true 
to themselves, God will prosper them. 
Not with a prosperity resting only on 
material wealth—not a prosperity of trade 
and mechanics alone—which shall make 
us a people rich in money and powerful 
in arms—but a prosperity which, while 
it shall make us rich in money and power- 
ful in arms, shall have for its firm foun- 
dation, rights secured, intelligence ex- 
tended, justice established, and religion 
cherished. A prosperity upon which 
the God of all goodness can look approv- 
ingly, and bless those who formed and 
those who perpetuate it. 





THE RIVER FIEND—A LEGEND. 


By tHe Rev’p Jno. C. McCasz, D.D. 


“Look! what is that, boatman, in yon bend of the river? 


In the moonlight it whitens—say, why do [ shiver? 


Why this feeling so chill? 


O, it goes to my heart— 


Use the oars nuw, good boatman, and let us depart. 


Tis a strange looking boat—and 1 see too a form 


Atits prow, clad in white,—O! I wish I were warm! 
How my teeth chatter now !—I’m so cold, I’m so cold! 


And my fingers are shrunken as if I'd grown old:— 


“ And see, see, in the moonshine, its hair is unbound 


And it stands ina shroud to the girdle unwound; 
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Now that boat swings around, and towards us its prow 

Is turned, it comes swifily!’ Heaven pity them now!— 
The boatman was olden, and the boatman was stern; 

His dark brow grows darker, and his gleaming eyes burn. 
“Tis the ‘ Fiend of the River,’ that heralds the storm, 
We shall have it anon—curses on that weird form!” 


The stranger was youthful, and the stranger was fair; 


_And his eyes were so blue, and so golden his hair; 


And his hands were so small, and his hands were so white ; 
And his form look’d so frail in the silver moonlight. 

*O kind boatman, goed boatman, I may not tell why 

I must reach yonder shore—aye, must reach it, or die. 

Take this diamond ring, it is thine, and won well, 

If thou’ll bear me away from the “ River Fiend’s” spell! 


The boatman stoops o’er him, and in pity looks down, 

From his brow, burnt and rugged, has faded the frown :— 

* Poor, pale buy! keep thy ring; pledge from maiden, I ween? 
In the moonlight it flashes in beautiful sheen— 

I once had a daughter with a hand small as thine, 

And her brow was as fair,—that sweet daughter of mine! 

But the breath of the ‘ River Fiend’ pass‘d o’er her brow, 
And,—my daughter, my davghter, O where is she now? 


“ One bright evening she loosened her boat, trimmed the sail, 
As out, out on the water it courted the gale; 

’Twas the last time I saw ker! a tempest came on, 

And that boat, and my darling, forever were gone!” 

His old eyes grew misty,—and his voice grew faint :— 

As the moonlight streamed o’er him he looked like a saint 
We’ve seen pictured so oft on cathedral old walls, 

As adown on the canvas the soft twilight falls. 


And that boy, as he knelt there, so frail and so fair, 
With his white hands upraised, and his blue eyes astare, 
With the moonlight asleep on. his rich, golden hair, 
Seemed a beautiful “Grief,” or a sculptured “ Despair!” 


* * * * * * 
* * * * * * 
* * : * * * 
* * * * * * 


The stars have all vanished, and the moon wears a shroud, 
And the heavens are piled with dark mountains of cloud. 
The weird-winds wail wildly, and the angry waves dash, 


In fierce onset their crests, while the blue lightnings flash! 
* % x * 7 * 


* * * * * * 


Now the “ River Fiend” langhs—its dark mission is o’er, 
What cares it for those forms that are flung on the shore! 


The hoarse night-winds are lulled, and now, rosy with light, 
The heavens seem unconscious of the scenes of that night, 
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*Though two corses, so cold, on the white sands are laid :— 
What a ruin and wreck, has the “ River Fiend” made! 
*Round the two, stark and chill, there is gathered a ecrowd— 
“ What a beautiful face,” said a maiden aloud, 

As she looked on the younger, so tranquil and calm, 

With one little white hand in the dead boatman’s palm. 


While the older one look’d as if Age, with its plough, 

Had made furrows, deep furrows on cheek, and on brow; 
And his chest, broad and bronzed, lay uncovered to view— 
What a contrast was there ‘twixt the death-sleeping two! 
“Let us bury them here,—let us bury them here,” 

Said a pitying fisherman, dropping a tear, 

* They are strangers unknown, let us bury them deep, 

Yet some relics from each let us sacredly keep.” 


From the old man Lis belt and bis knife they remove, 
From the other, two rings, tokens, may be, of love; 

From his neck they unclasp a frail, delicate chain :— 

“ Touch it gently, for fear ye may rend it jp twain.” 

And, so now they unbutton his blue silken vest— 

Why that start, as they gaze at the young sleeper’s breast? 
“Tis a maiden’s,—Ob, be not its purity stained 

By a touch,—(close the vest,)—by a look be profaned !” 


The old boatman is gone, whence, none knows, and few care,— 
Fos the aged we miss not,—the young and the fair, 
When they vanish from earth, like the stars from the sky, 


Are heart-idols we cherish, that never can die! 
2 * * > * 
* 


% * 


¥ * 
* * * * * 
* + 


* * * 


Years have past,—and a man walks his chamber apace, 
His thin hair is as white as his woe-whitened face; 
He looks on a picture—there, an eye, soft and blue, 
And so dreamy, ‘neath locks of a rich golden hue, 
Meets his gaze; then he closes the locket and sighs, 
“QO! the light lingers sti// in those beautiful eyes!” 

Did he think how she perished? that one loved so well? 

How she shivered, and died ‘neath the “ River Fiend’s” spell? 
Richmond, 1862. 














THE STRANGER IN WASHINGTON CITY. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


The stranger in Washington City 
is in a new world of sights and 
sounds—a novum organum of great peo- 
ple, as he thinks; for he has not yet 
learned that small characters may live 
in large cities. In the country he has 
read glowing accounts of the mighty de- 
bates in Congress, the President’s recep- 
tions, the balls at the Embassies and at 
the palatial residences of the Heads of 
Department, the hops at the big hotels, 
and the sumptuous feasts at the gambling 
houses. Surely Washington is a great 
place! It is true that the representative 
from his own district, the Ilon. David L. 
Saphead, is a very ordinary person, 
drinks his toddy like a common human 
being, and is not eloquent in conversa- 
tion or on the stump. But this detracts 
nothing from the magnitude of Washing- 
ton. For how can aman be great who 
was born and bred in Huckleberry 
county ? 

Happy the day when the stranger 
steams up the Potomac on his way to the 
Metropolis of the Republic! The wa- 
ters sparkle, the blue sky is full of soft 
clouds and glad sunshine, the banks are 
brilliant with the hues of Autumn, the 
bell tolls as the boat passes Mount Ver- 
non, the guns of Fort Washington grin 
horridly through the embrasures, the 
shipping at Alexandria is passed, and 
now, a few miles away, the city lies 
spread out before him. With his fresh, 
rural eyes, he drinks in the scene. He be- 
holds the unfinished monument to Wash- 
ington, the red towers of the Smithsoni- 
an Institute, the vast bulk of the Depart- 
ments, the white facade of Brown’s Ho- 
tel, and, gleaming high above all, the 
marble walls of the domeless Capitol. 
His wandering and delighted vision rests 
for a moment on the Heights of George- 
town and the National Observatory. Ile 
catches a glimpse of Arlington, peeping 
through the sere foliage. He sees the 

Navy Yard in the distance, and the Ma- 
rine Hospital nearer at hand. And now 
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the boat is at the wharf, the steam is 
roaring out of the ‘scape-pipe, the pas- 
sengers are rushing to and fro. He hears 
the shouts of the hackmen, he sees the 
long omnibusses, In the furious tumult, 
he is bewildered, but he is charmed, ney- 
ertheless. 

In his little room, six stories above the 
pavement, we find him in a fever of ex- 
citement. He throws off his clothes as 
if the shirt of Nessus were on his back ; 
he plunges into his bowl of water with 
the impetuosity of a Newfoundland dog, 
and scrubs his teeth frantically. He 
wants to be dressed in .an instant, to get 
down stairs and see everything directly. 
While he is wiping his face, he walks 
about the room, looks at himself in the 
glass, looks out of the window. He sees 
the top of a livery stable, or a blank wall, 
or perhaps the half-opened windows of 
another part of the Hotel. He starts! 
There is a woman all in white. His 
heart beats fast. He watches. Bah! 
The curtain is let fall. 


Upon reflection, he determines to take 
great pains with his toilette. He is in 
Washington, From his trunk he extracts 
his best suit of black broad-cloth, his 
choicest cravat, his handsomest bosomed 
and best ironed shirt, his new boots, and 
his breast-pin. It is getting dark ere he 
emerges from his room, looking bran-new 
all over, and carefully locking his door 
behind him. The gas is lit in the pas- 
sages. Congressmen and waiters pass 
him. He hesitates, returns to his room, 
takes his pocket-book out of his pocket 
and puts it in the leg of his boot. Now 
he is safe. 

On his way down stairs he passes the 
parlors. How magnificent they look to 
him! What splendid ladies! Are they 
ladies? He smiles knowingly to himself. 
Ile is none of your green ones—he has 
heard about Washington society. Catch 
him throwing away the contents of the 
wallet in his boot leg, on such creatures. 
He don’t know, though; he is in Wash- 
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ington, he must have his fun. Therefore 
he lingers as he passes the parlors, and 
eyes the brilliant assemblage with a pen- 
etrating glance. He fancies all sorts of 
meaning in the looks cast at him, merely 
to see if he may be an acquaintance, and 
pursues his way to the office-floor, dream- 
ing about endless intrigues and impossi- 
ble achievements—little knowing how 
much time and trouble it requires to 
make a gay Lothario out of country ma- 
terial. 

Arrived in the region of the office, he 
struts into the bar-room, orders a drink, 
buys a handfull of the costliest cigars, 
pays for them with an air of princely in- 
difference to money, pretends not to be 
noticing every body, and examines the 
play-bills, to see what is going on. He 
has choice, of the theatre, an operatic con- 
cert, a panorama, negro minstrels, and a 
boxing match. He selects the theatre. 
Meanwhile, he is beginning to feel a lit- 
tle lonesome. What! lonesome in Wash- 
ington. Impossible! Ile attributes his 
feelings to fatigue, yet wishes he had 
brought some good fellow from home with 
him. As he sits down in the hall, to 
smoke his cigar, he observes that the peo- 
ple around him“are not so extraordinary, 
after all. They do not appear to be more 
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intelligent or better bred than other peo- 
ple. Few are as well dressed as himself. 
Those who are, dress in a different style. 
His new suit is not in “the latest fash- 
ion.” How it pains him to know this! 

He wishes he had somebody to talk to. 
An individual with the face of a states- 
man and the carriage of a military hero, 
takes a seat by him. 

“The weather is unusually fine,’’ inti- 
mates the hero. 

“It is,” says the stranger. 

“From the South?” presumes the 
hero. 

“T am,” replied the stranger. 

‘* What State ?” asks the hero. 

“ Virginia,” responds the stranger. 

“Delighted,” quoth the hero. 

Then comes a glowing tribute to Vir- 
ginia, praise to her mighty dead, praise 
to her great men now living, all of whom 
are mentioned familiarly by name. Then 
follows a tale of distress, a hero aban- 
doned by his best friends, unable to get 
office, still expecting a large claim, and 
finally a piteous appeal for a quarter of a 
dollar to pay for a night’s lodging. 

Astounded and disgusted, the stranger 
gives twenty-five cents to the hero, and 
realizes his first insight into the myste- 
ries and miseries of Washington, 





THE DREAM AND THE SEQUEL. 
BY OATS. 


“T have dreamed a dream, and there is none that can interpret it; and I have heard 


say of thee that thou canst understand a dream to interpret it.” 


» 


THE DREAM. 


Methought I lay upon a couch of pain, 

Tost by the racking fever of the brain ; 

Cold hearts, cold Lands, cold forms around 
me press’d, 

And words of coldness bade me “be at 
rest.” 

Heart-sick, I turned away, and .tried to 
sleep, 

Too proud to show how gladly I would 

weep. 





[Genesis xli—15th verse. 


Methought I put away the nauseous 
draught, 

And in deep bitterness of soul, I laugh’d 

At words, so common place, (though kind- 
ly meant,) 

And my hot head on my hot hand was 
leant. 


“ Peace, peace!’ Orestes like, in vain I 
cried, 

And wish’d that I in childhood’s hour had 
died! 
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Then all grew still around, like dewy eve, 
And dreams begun their magic spells to 
weave. . 


* * * * * 


A gentle footstep, soft as falling dew, 
Stole on my ear; that footstep well I knew. 
A low, sweet voice, then seemed to mur- 
mur near— 
O, how it thrill’d! its notes how soft, how 
clear! 
O’er me there stoop’d a radiant, angel 
form— 
A rainbow, arching my tost spirit’s storm ; 
Was it a vision? How we fondly dream, 
Till ideal things, like bright realities seem! 
~ *% * * oa 
~ i * x ~ 


On my scorched brow seem’d laid a gentle 
hand: "+ * 

How calm’ tg grew, those only understand 

Who, strogglin g long through stormy waves, 
secure. -, 

A strong: ‘neryed foothold on the welcome 
shore. 

The-air grew misty with a rosy dew; 

Could I be «reaming ‘ ? Was the vision 
“true ? 

Could I be dreaming ? Saw | but in trance 

The other hand, with cooling draught ad- 

‘vance 

To my parch’d lips? and did that voice 
say 

“Take it from me, 
away ?” 

Did I but dream? or hear that soft refrain, 

“ Drink of this cup, and happy be again,” 


‘twill banish pain 


* * * * *% 


It was only a dream! 
dream ! 

But the flash of a star on a storm-darkened 
stream ; 

An “Aurora” that flush’d, all too lovely to 
last, 

An ange!'s bright smile, that but gladden’d 
and pass’d. 


It was only a 


* * Ry * x 
x * * * * 


From my bosom I’ve seemingly banish’d 
the care, 

From my eye I have wiped every trace of 

the tear ; 
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And, I walk among men—proud and cold 
I may seem, 

But I’ve ’shrined ia my soul that bright, 
beautiful dream ! 

And I still hear that footstep, that voice’s 
low tone— 

Not a scene in that vision has faded or 
flown! 

And I still feel that hand on my hot fore- 
head press’d, 

And still hear that refrain—* Rest, rest 
wearied one, rest!” 

And I cannot forget, though perchance she 
will smile, 

When she thinks how I strive my sad heart 
to beguile. 


If ’twas only a dream—I know in that hour 

I paused not to ask, ‘ brings she domain or 
dower ?” 

For I cared but to know a sweet spirit was 
there, 

That in waking, or dredming, was lovely 
and fair. 

And I reared in my bosom an altar so 
pure, 

That the flame that was kindled was 
steady and sure; 

Not wayward, nor flickering—and the in- 
cense there flung, 

Was like that from the censers bby seraph. 
hands swung. 


O! If ’twas but a dream, let me cherish it 
still! 

Let that presence I worshipp’d my inmost 
thoughts fill ; 

And in hours of sadness that voice let me 
hear, 

“ Drink, O, drink of this cup, it will seothe 
thee and cheer!” 


If ’twas only a dream, let me still nurse- 
the flame 

On that altar I lighted, and there nena 
her name; 

lf twas side a. dream, a creation.of sleep, 

At that shrine, at that .altaz, my vigils I'll 
keep. 
* * % te % 
* * ‘Man Mee, Kix 


O! come; then, gentle, Amn giies the tripod 
ascend ; ene 

O! come, nad me the ‘eainid, say, iebaté is. 
the end ? 
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Am I but a vain dreamer, thou bid’st to 
“ depart ?” 

Lift the veil to the trembler—thou read’st 
in my heart! 


And say, say to the dreamer, O, Priestess, 
whose might . 

Can make visions grow REAL, and the 
dreams of the night 

Things of life, soul, and feeling—“ thy vi- 
sion shall be 

An Apocalypse sweet—there is hope, and 
for thee.” 


THE SEQUEL. 


I sit in a bower, and the moon full and 
brig ht, 

Is now flooding the earth with her beauti- 
ful light; 


THe Dream, 
December 19th, 1861. 
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The mild winds ’mid the flowers are whis- 
pering low, 

And the star-lighted stream lapses soft in 
its flow. 


At my side is the Angel I saw in my 
dream, 

Her white hand is in mine, and we gaze 
ou the stream, 

As the flowers we throw on its calm silvery 
tide, 

Like small fairy boats gleam as they si- 
lently glide. 


The fair spirit that haunted my night-dream 
is here! 

She hath read me my vision 1n tones calm 
and clear ; 

Hearts and hands, now united, my soul 
knows no strife, 

She hath whispered the word, she is now 
my sweet wife! 


Tus SEQUEL, 
June 3rd, 1862. 





MY VILE BEARD. 


I. 
GETTING SHAVED IN CHARLOTTE, 


I hav’nt got much beard, but what lit- 
tle there is of it, is the worst kind of 
beard. In the first place it is more like 
Berlin wire—tough and hard—than an 
animal or other substance. Some people, 
you know, contend that the hair and 
nails are vegetables, inasmuch as they 
continue to grow after a body is dead. 
But my beard is a metal. In the next 
place, my beard crops out at all sorts of 
angles ; that on my chin growing down- 
wards, like anybody else’s, while that on 
my cheeks grows upwards, and that on 
my throat emerges sideways in every di- 
rection, like the rays of a star-fish, 
Lastly, my skin is exceedingly tender, 


my jaws very hollow, and my neck se ag- 


gy and fluted like a consumptive Corin- 


thian column—if you can imagine such 
athing. The consequence is that I can’t 
shave myself, even if I knew how to 
sharpen a razor, a feat which I have 
never attempted and shall never perform, 
That’s certain, for I’ve tried and tried, 
till there is no use in trying. Indeed, it 
is impossible for a barber to shave me 
clean. You see he can’t get at my beard, 
and if he could, he dare not shave both 
-ways, for if he does he leaves my face as 
bloody as a black-heart cherry, just 
skinned. Leander Harrison, the best 
barber in the State, according ‘to my 
thinking, will tell you that my beard is 
the worst beard that cver disfigured the 
human visage, 

How serious a thing it is not to be able 
to shave myself, you will be able to un- 
derstand as soon as I tell you how I got 
shaved in Charlotte. Listen: 

In the year 1850 or 1851—the date is 
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not important—I started from town— 
what town? on horseback—whose horse’s 
back? If you had seen my horse, you 
would at once have detected my usiness. 
He was a showy horse, and his trappings 
down to the very martingale, were spick 
and span new. Saddle-bags were new 
and full of new clothes, Umbrella was 
new, hat new, gloves new, whip new—in 
fact, the whole turnout, rider included, 
had that slick varnished look that things 
have when fresh from the hands of the 
cabinet maker. I was five and twenty 
years old, and the summer was just clo- 
sing. Surely you must guess that, al- 
though I was not going North, my object 
was to lay in a stock of dry goods for 
the fall. 


The day was fine. I had a plenty of 
excellent cigars, and never felt better in 
my life. Our appearance, (‘‘ our,” mean- 
ing the horse and myself,) attracted the 
attention of every body we passed. We 
were especially pleased with the compli- 
ment passed upon us by one of a group 
of small negroes who assembled round us 
when we stopped at a wo-begone house 
on the roadside to get a drink of water. 
The compliment ran thus—‘ Unh! ef dat 
ar aint de pootyist white man fnd de 
pootyist hoss and bridle, I wisht I may 
nuvver.” Under the impulse of this 
praise, we struck off gaily into that lone- 
some road that leads to the particular lo- 
cality in the county of Charlotte which 
was the goal of my ambition. For twen- 
ty miles we passed not a solitary traveler 
and scarcely « human habitation. I re- 
call only a single log hut on the left hand 
side of the road. Some two score sickly 
tobacco plants crowded up to the very 
door of this hut, showing that it was in- 
habited, but not a living thing was visi- 
ble. Fifty yards down the road, I over- 
took a draggle-tailed rooster, who ran 
out of my way and hid behind a chestnut 
tree, and set up a crow in the weak ac- 
cents of unmistakable bronchitis. My 
horse switched his tail as if to resent the 
insult, and on we went along the lonely 
road. I began to feel not so comfortable 
in the saddle as I had been at starting, 
and my high spirits abated. As I had 
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never been in that region before, it soon 
becume very certain that my invariable 
rule.of getting lost had not been broken. 
But there was the “ main, plain road,” 
and all I had to do was to follow it. So 
I followed it. And the trot of the showy 
horse became harder and harder. Noth- 
ing but the ever-delightful and continu- 
ally-recurring reverie in which I had 
been indulging from the moment I set 
out, sustained me while that showy horse 
trotted harder and still harder along that 
dreary road through the interminable 
chestnut woods. All at once I was rude- 
ly awakened from my delicious day- 
dream. The horse had stopped. : 
And this is what made him stop: 





eNteRTaNemEnt | 
| By rueBin bRiles | 





This sign, painted in white on a black 
ground, was fastened by a wooden pin 
driven through its centre into an augur 
hole in an immense hewn _ gate-post. 
There was one post, and no fence at all, 
only a horse-rack, made of a. piece of 
cedar, with its many branches trimmed 
off, laid upon two forked uprights of 
Spanish oak. The house had been a 
large and good one. Now it was far gone 
in dark decay, as were also the few re- 
maining outhouses. All the old trees 
had died out; one side of the large yard 
contained a thicket of young locusts, 
while the other was unshaded, and almost 
grassless, 


I thought to myself that Mr. Briles’s 
Entertainment was likely to be rather in- 
different. Still, it was the best I could 
do. So, seeing nobody, I sang out, after 
the English fashion— 

* House !” 

No answer. 

** House !” 


Not a word. 

“HOUSE!” this time as loud as I 
could bawl. 

To my surprise, I was answered from 
behind— 

* Taint ‘ House,’ ’tis Briles.” 
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“ Ah!” said I, turning around, “how 
do you do, sir ?” 

“Right peart; how’d y’ come on your- 
self?” 

The speaker was a fine specimen of a 
Virginia countryman—over six feet, bony, 
dark, athletic, but lazy, good-natured yet 
passionate, and clad only in a coarse shirt 
and still coarser “ bluein” pantaloons. 

** What place is this ?” I asked. 

“ Brileses,”’ 

** And where is Mr. Briles ?” 

““Wharuvver he is, thar you'll find 
me.” 

“Well, Mr. Briles, can I get dinner ?” 

“Sertney you kin, We all done din- 
ner mo’n two hours, and I was jes going 
squrl hunting, but the leaves is too thick 
yet awhile, and thar’s plenty a time befo’ 
sundown. I reckon we can git you up 
somethin’ or nuther pretty quick that’ll 
do to stay your stummuck—Boy !” 

“Boy” was uttered in atone calcula- 
ted to raise the dead, and very soon a 
corn-field hand came running to take my 
horse. Dismounting slowly, I found my- 
self so sore from the trotting I had under- 
gone that I could hardly walk into the 
house, the inside of which I will not de- 
scribe, lest it make this story too long. 
Suffice it to say that it corresponded with 
the outside. Depositing my bran new 
saddle-bags on the bench—it was mighty 
hard—in the porch, I sat down and took 
off my hat and cravat, the better to cool 
off. 

“ Take something, Mister ?” 


“With great pleasure,” I replied 


“Taint so dog-goned good, but you’re - 


’bundant welcome to it, 
you a julep?” 

** Very well,” said I. 

A julep of new whiskey, with brown 
sugar, and without ice, is rather a hard 
thing tc worry down, but I was so ex- 
hausted that I really enjoyed it. After 
I had finished it, [ asked Briles— 

* What county is this ?” 

“ Tcharlut.” 

“ What ?” 

“ Tcharlut, the county uv Tcharlut. “! 

“Oh! Charlotte.” 

‘Yes, Tcharlut.” 


Spos’n I make 
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“Well, how far is it from here to the 
Court House?” 

“A little over twenty-one mile—jest 
twenty-one mile to a nit’s night-cap, from 
that ar big white oak up yonaey at the 
forks uv the road.” 

“ And what is this part of the country 
called? has it any particular name ?” 

“To be sho’. Right here is Brileses, 
which it is a presink, but this here ridge 
ar called ‘ Venjunce Ridge.’ ” 

“Indeed! Why so?” 

“They was bleest to name it some- 
thin’, I reckon, and that’s what it took 
its name from.” 

“Ah! Well, does a gentleman named 
Covuke live any where in this neighbour- 
hood ?” 

“‘Thar’s old Beazly Cooke keeps a 
wheelright shop up here about two mile 


“down in the Cub Creek Hollow.” 


“‘ He is not the man.” 

“ Thar’s Joneeston Cooke owns wae 
two hundred niggers on the ruvver.’ 

** No, it is not he.” 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, with the most in- 
offensive impertinence. “Oh! I seen 
your hand plain—two bullets and a brag- 
ger—a queen by the livins! Its the ole 
Captin you mean. I might a’known you 
was arter courtin somethin. He’s rich as 
mornin’s milk.” 

“Why, you don’t expect me to court 
him?” 

“‘ Jes maybe I don’t. Ef he didn’t had 
them thousun acres o’low groun’s’,’that 
ar bridle and saddie would nuyver have 
stopped at Brileses.” 

“Well,” said I, “if you wil/ turn a city 
collector into a courting man, I can’t help 
it.”” 

Pretty cleckting you'll do, I jes bet. 
You’ll cleckt a hundred and twenty poun’ 
uv lady-meat and about thirty niggers, or 
else you’ll cleckt a kicking, one or tuther, 
sertin,”’ - 

All this was said in such an indescrib- 
ably good-natured, honest tone, that I 
could not take offence. SoI told Briles 
that I would take a nap until dinner was 
ready. 

In what appeared to me ahalf minute, 
but was in fact half an hour, I was 
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awakened by Briles and told that dinner 
was on the’table. A small table, covered 
with a dingy cloth, was placed in the 
middle of the dining room, and thereon I 
found chicken, ham and eggs, some sweet 
potatoes and butter-beans. In addition 
to these, there was a plate of good butter, 
a pitcher of milk, and three large hoe- 
cakes. This was the dinner. Affixed to 
the ceiling, just over the table, I perceiy- 
ed one of those fixtures, which, years ago, 
used to be in vogue in much larger tay- 
ern, called, I believed a fan. It consisted 
of a long piece of red cloth, suspended by 
mechanical contrivances which I cannot 
describe, and was kept in motion by 
means of a rope pulled by a negro boy, 
who stood exactly in the centre of the fire- 
place. As I sat down, the boy began to 
pull the fan with vigour. 


Briles apologized for his dinner: 


“Its pritty po’ eatin’, and if you jest 
had waited tel supper time, }’da had you~ 


some squrls. We kill a ram lam’ yistid= 


dy, the finest you uvver see, fat two” 


inches thick on the ribs, but the nigger 
took and put it in the spring house,’ thout 
fastnin’ the do’, and the fust thing a ole 
houn’ sneak in thar and eat it up clean to 
the bone.” 


During these remarks, Briles once or 
twice interrupted himself to say ina loud 
voice ‘* Boy!”? To which the negro pull- 
ing the fan would answer “ Suh,” and 
pull the fan more vigorously than before. 
Then Briles would go on with what he 
had to say. But he was evidently an- 
noyed about some thing. 

“Of co’se the dog didn’t eat”— 

sé Boy )? 

be Suh.” 

The fan fluttered faster. _ 

“Didn’t eat all the lam’, because”— 

Boy !” 

“ Suh.” 

The fan flapped still faster. 

‘‘ Because we all had done sent a good 
part of it away to vayus neighbors.” 

“ Boy!” 

&c Suh.” 


The fan was going at a terrific rate. 
Briles thundered out— 
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“BOY ! don’t be so dam’ indus- 
chus |” 

Never was a negro so taken aback. He 
had supposed all the time, that the objegt 
of his master in calling him was to urge 
him on in the work of keeping off the 
flies with the fan, and now, when he dis- 
covered his mistake, I don’t think the 
whote county of “ Tcharlut” could have 
presented a more pitably chop-fallen spec- 
tacle. I laughed outright. But Briles 
glared at him savagely until I thought he 
would have fallen where he stood. 


When dinner was over, the master of 
the house invited me to go out hunting 
with him; a proposition:to which I would 
willing have acceded ifgihad not been so 
ent off; I lighted 
pon the bench in the 
porch. I pass oyer.the night and the par- 
ticulars of iny $htroduction to Mrs. Briles, 
who proved to*be both ugly and quarrel- 
some—for which last Briles, very confi- 
gutited, by saying “ there nuyv- 
ein no family that didn’t 










“ 
‘ 


riérning I found myself even 
more stiff and sore than I had been the 
evening previous. Every joint ached. It | 
was plain that I had to pass the day at 
Briles’s. Briles did his best to make my 
stay agreeable, but the constant sharp 
voice of Mrs. Briles, as she scolded the 
negroes in the back yard and my natural 
impatience to reach my journey’s end, 
made all his efforts abortive. However, 
the second morning came and found me 
not exactly supple, but able to mount the 


- trotting horse again, and to endure him 


for a season. I determined to hasten on 
immediately after breakfast. But when 
I went to the little dingy looking-glass to 
brush my hair, a terrible fact was reveal- 
ed tome. My beard was three days old! 
Shave I must, and that immediately; but 


-I could not shave myself. I had no ra- 


zor. Strange that I had never thought 
of that before leaving town. But some- 
body must shave me, Who? There were 
no barbers in thatcountry ; it was doubt- 
ful whether Briles ever shaved at all ; and 
what to do I knew not. The case, as it 
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appeared to me at that time, was so grave 
that I find it impossible to impart it. I 
was young, was going to a highly respect- 
able house, on business of the utmost im- 
portance, it was indispensable to a good 
first impression that my appearance 
should, at least, be decent. As these re- 
flections crowded upon me, I made up my 
mind toreturn to town, get shaved, and 
bring a barber back with me. 

When I went down to breakfast, I told 
Briles of my unhappy condition. Sym- 


pathizing with me, he said he “‘ wisht to, 


goodness he could shave me. but he 
could’nt. He could trim har tollibly, but 
never had laid no razor to no man’s jaw 
but his own.” a SG thinking over the 
matter for some tiMe, it suddenly occur- 
red to him that his min “‘ Benjmin” had 
worked on the “ Cunnel!” and maybe he 
knew how to shave. So Benjmin was 
called. He proved to be a clumsy, self- 
important creature, who “ low’d he could 
shave a gent’man good as ‘ayy barber.” 
Rather than ride back tbif ales to 
town, I consented to let Benjgfin try his 
hand on me, upon the follo terms 
proposed by himself: : 

Ist. He did’nt want me to pay him 
nuthin no way. 

2nd, If he “ made the bleed come,” he 
* would’nt take nuthin ef I was to gin it 
to him.” 

3rd. He agreed to shave me “two days 
under the skin.” 

4th. If I had “a little ole weseut or 
hankcher,” Benjamin would be a thous- 
and times obliged to me for either of 
them. 

This contract being accepted on my 
part, Briles went off to a ‘‘ vandue,” and 
Benjmin went off after his shaving imple- 
ments, I waited in moody silence his 
return. 


Soon I heard Mrs. Briles quarreling 
with Benjmin because he attempted to 
take some of the cook’s hot water, and 
thought something was said about “soap,” 
but of this last I was not certain. I wait- 
ed and waited. It was fully an hour be- 
fore Benjmin come back. In one hand he 
held a tin bucket, such as negroes use to 
carry their dinner to the field, full of hot 
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water ; in the other, was a large, round, 
dark-bay, ngly-looking gourd ; and under 
his arm was what appeared to me to be a 
leather surcincle, a mop, and a. bowie- 
knife; but I was so mad with him on ac- 
count of his delay, that I could not see 
very well. Ile came into the porch, where 
I sat, with a smile of intense self-esteem 
on his face, and said he had been detain- 
ed all this time by honing the razor. I 
answered not a word. Setting down his 
implements on the bench behind me, he 
stood irresolute for a time, and finally 
went off. Isatstillas astone. He soon 
returned with an axe and anail. Driving 
the nail partway into one of the pillars 
of the porch, he bent the head upwards, 
so as to form a hook, and to this hook he 
attached the leather surcingle, (it was 
over a yard long), and began to strop the 
bowie-knife, which proved however, to be 
arazor, or rather a cross between a razor 
and a broad-axe. Never before or since 
have I seen such an implement. I looked 
on without saying a word. He talked 
and strapped and strapped and talked. 
When he had finished strapping his 
broad-axe, (it took him a quarter of an 
hour to do so), he tested its sharpness by 
nicking his thumb-nail and by splittinga 
thread of his wool. I kept perfectly 
quiet. Regarding myself as a doomed 
man, I sat quite passive and ready to 
meet my fate. He laid down his razor 
and went behind me to get the tin-bucket 
and other things. 

T-have had many sensations in my time, 
but I doubt if all of them put together 
could produce quite so harrowing a state 
of mind and body as I experienced when 
that negro came forward with a large 
painter’s brush (it was not a mop) and a 
gourd full of soft soap—this home-made, 
greasy, Villainous stuff. But I held my 
peace. 

He lathered me. Ugh! I shudder 
when I think of it, But he did lather me 
up to my very temples and down to my 
breast bone. And such lather! Whew! 
I opened not my mouth. Nay, verily— 
not in the presence of thatlather, After 
he had invested my countenance with the 
nauseous froth, Benjmin gave his baby 
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broad axe a few more whets on the sur- 
cingle, and the amputation of my beard 
commenced. During the first few strokes 
I was agreeably surprised, the broad-axe 
seemed to cut sosmoothly. But when he 
had scraped my jaws pretty thoroughly 
and got over to the fluted part of my 
neck, where the beard grew like the vor- 
tex of a whirpoul, I became conscious of 
@ pain that no man—certainly no woman 
—ever realized, I cannot describe it. It 
was like tearing the skin off and sticking 
red hot needles into the raw meat as fast 
as it appeared under the razor, But it 
was something more than this--something 
more than the dumb rage I felt added to 
this—and something more than the awful 
odour of the soft-soap lather added to that. 
Imagine it! But, like a stoic, I bore it 
without a murmur. Nay, I kept my fury 
so quiet that, I did not even make a com- 
ment when Benjmin made the remark for 
which I had been looking. 

“Dar now!” said he, “de blood ar 
done come, spite o’ all I could do. Dis 
razor shave mighty easy, I boun; butden 
de skin on yo’ nake ’pear to be monsus 
weak, monsus.” 

The fact is, the blood was trickling 
down my breast. 

As I made no answer, Benjamin dip- 
ped his paint brush into the soap-gourd, 
lathered me anew, and kept on shaving. 

‘ ““T done shave you down,” said he, after 
awhile, “right clean and good. Now I 
gwine shave you up. I ’spec when it go 
agin de grain, it ar mos’ likely to gin 
some trouble, but tain’ no use o’ shavin’ 
unless you gwine do de thing is it ought 
to be done.” 


So he shaved me against the grain, and 
I gritted my teeth, determined to bear the 
torture without a groan if I died under his 
hand. At last he got through “shaving 
me up,” and began running his finger 
about in the greasy soap suds on my 
throat to feel which way the beard grew, 
stopping now and then to staunch the 
flowing blood with a towel, and promising 
me that as soon as he got through he 
would make it all right ‘“ by plarsterin de 
beard-holes with a little sut.” In getting 
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at the before-mentioned vortex of beard, 
he assumed all sorts of attitudes and 
bent my head and neck in all manner of 
directions until I thought he would end 
by twisting my head entirely off. He got 
in front of me, behind me, on my right 
side, on my left side, and in between my 
legs. He was very rough and very deter- 
mined to fulfill his promise to shave me 
two days under the skin. Still I gritted . 
my teeth and let him keep on his mur- 
derous operation. The job was not an 
easy one, I felt something almost like 
pleasure when he began to perspire and 
to show anger asif the beard were a per- 
sonal enemy whom he could not conquer. 

“Good G—d A’ mity! what a beard !” 
he at length exclaimed. “It ’pear to 
grow farst is you shave it.” 

I answered not a word. 

, it is probable that I could have gone 
through with that terrific shaving without 
a syllable of complaint, if Benjmin had 
not wounded my pride as well as my per- 
son. Getting toa little spot just under 
the angle of my jaw where the beard was 
peculiarly twisted in its growth, he be- 
came fairly puzzled. Ile did his best to 
get at it, but he could’nt. This way and 
that, behind me and before me, on either 
side, every way, he tried, but all in vain. 
Then it was that he broke out, in the most 
offensive tone imaginable, with the follow- 
ing unparalleled proposition. 

**My little marster, there’s bout three 
or fo’ uv the outrajusist little hars here I 
uvver did see. I carnt gether ’um all I 
kin do. Could’nt you—could’t you-a-ur- 
rah—could’nt you jes stan on yo hade 
(head) for a minute or two ef you please, 
sir.” 

The words ‘* stan on yo hade,” were 
hardly out of his mouth befere he was ly- 
ing flat of his back. In a frenzy of pas- 
sion which had been restrained until it 
could be restrained no longer, I knocked 
him senseless with achair. It was like 
lightning, so quickly and fiercely was it 
done; and to this day, I have never been 
able to tell how I kept from killing him 
outright. 

And this was the way I got shaved in 
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“Tcharlut.” It is enough to make me 
“ stan on my hade,” whenever I think of 
it. The rest of the adventure, you shall 
hear. 


II. 
THE THROAT-CUT LOVER. 


I left Brileses with a throat perfectly 
raw and bloody, the maddest man the 
world that day contained, and in the 
worst possible plight to go a courting. 
But go I must and court I must. To re- 
turn home would have been folly ; I was 
under a solemn promise to be at the 
young lady’s house by a certain day. So 
I paid Briles his bill—a very small one 
—acctpted, not with the best grace, his 
condolence and his promise to thrash 
Benj’min soundly, indignantly rejected 
Mrs, Brileses proffer to ‘ease my misery 
by wropping my throat in a strip of fat 
bacon-rine that would go round twice’t,” 
and set forth. 

My throat pained me terribly, my an- 
ger was high, and I rode on as fast as my 
horse could carry me. The few persons 
I encountered, eyed me with a strange 
look ; but I was out of ‘sight before they 
could make a remark. Crossing the river, 
I entered the county of Halifax—not 
without some awkward questions from 
the ferryman. Leaving the fertile low- 
lands, I ascended a low range of hills, 
trotted rapidly along the ridge, and about 
dinner hour found myself lost. Then, 
for the first time, I observed the very red 
aspect of my bosom. My collar was in 
even a worse condition—it was a bloody 
rag. My throat was still bleeding. Dis- 
mounting from my horse, I repaired to a 
marshy spot 4n the woods, and gave my 
neck a good bathing. The water was 
warm, but the astringent property im- 
parted to it by the oak leaves which had 
fallen, made it act like a charm. It 
staunched the blood completely, and, 
though it burnt me severely at first, pro- 
duced the most soothing and grateful 
after-effect. 

Feeling much relieved, 1 sat down on 
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the root of a tree, and wiped my neck as 
well as I could with my handkerchief. I 
then concluded that the best thing, nay, 
the indispensable thing, for me to do, was 
to divest myself of my sanguineous under 
garment, and put on a cleanone. Ac- 
cordingly I went for my saddle-bags, 
brought them into the woods, about 
twenty feet or more from the road, open- 
ed them, pulled- out a a-a nicely ironed 
a-urah, and proceeded to make a sylvan 


toilette. Meanwhile, I became excced- 
ingly hungry. ‘To stay my hunger, I lit 
a cigar. My garment was just on, but 


not a single button buttoned, when a 
negro boy came riding by ona mule, I 
called to him to stop. Tle did so, looked 
around, but saw nobody. I told him to 
wait a minute until I could get ready. 
Though he could not see me, I could see 
him very plainly, and as he was evident- 
ly a little frightened, I thought it advisa- 
ble to go up to him, and ask him to tell 
me the way to the place 1 was going. 
Out I walked, accoutred as I was, white 
above and dark below—my pantaloons 
being dark grey—and cigar in mouth. 
As soon as he saw me, he turned to. run, 
but on second thought, held his ground. 
But the moment I got close to him, he 
bounced off the mule, and ran through 
the woods bawling as-hard as he could. 
Of course I ran after him. It would ne- 
ver do to let slip the only chance I had 
of ascertaining my whereabouts. The 
little devil ran like a deer, but after a 
hard chase I overtook and called him. 
The moment I laid my hands on him, he 
made the woods ring with piercing 
screams, and in a very short time I was 
surrounded by half a dozen rough, pow- 
erful white men—one of whom, armed 
with a sledge hammer, threatened to 
“bust my derned head open ef I didn’t 
let that ar boy go.” 

It turned out that the spot where I 
caught the boy was but a few hundred 
yards from the interesting village, or 
blacksmith’s shop, of ‘‘ Madison’s Cross 
Roads,” and that the amiable gentlemen 
who surrounded me, comprised a large 
majority of its population. I explained 


to them at once the reason why I had 
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run after the boy, and even went so far 
as to tell them about my getting shaved 
in Charlotte; thus accounting for the 
very suspicious appearance of my throat 
and the singularity of my costume. Some 
of them looked as if they believed me; 
others did not, I overheard one fe!low 
whisper to his friend. 

“That man’s bin hung. Don’t you see 
his neck? He needn’t tell me nothing 
bout his gittin shaved at Briles’s. Briles’s 
Ben kin shave good isanybody. I think 
I heerd thar was a man hung last Fridy 
in Pittsylvany, and that ar is the man, to 
a dead moral certainty.” 

“I don’t like his looks, neither,’’ was 
the reply. “But if a man’s bin hung 
wunst, you can’t hang him nar a ’nuther 
time for the same offenst. It’s agin the 
law. But what was he a doing to Bruce’s 
Jim? THe couldn’t a wanted to kill the 
nigger, reck’n he could ?” 

“Dunno,” said the first speaker. ‘“He’s 
got the worst face I uvver see on top of 
any man. He aint too good to commit 
murder jest to keep his hand in.” 

While this agreeable conversation was 
gong on,I busied mysclf in buttoning 
up my apparel and making myself as de- 
cent as I could. By the time I got 
through, the citizens of Madison’s X 
Roads drew off a little way, as if to con- 
sult what was best to be done with me. 
I awaited patiently their decision. 

‘The spokesman came forward and said: 

“Mister, you tell a mighty straight 
sort of story, but you’ve got a kind uy 
count’nance that none uv we all don’t 
like. I don’t want to hurt your feelings, 
but the sooner you git away from Madi- 
son’s X Roads the better. You say you’re 
going down to Squire Cuokses. Well, 
you ken jes go’long. But I’m a coming 
thar soon to-morrow morning, and ef 
your story aint crobboratid by facts, I’m 
gwine to take you up, acording to law.” 

They all turned and walked off, taking 
Bruce’s Jim with them. 

I laughed and went to my saddle-bags, 
finished dressing, mounted my steed and 
started off quite gaily, both pain and 
hunger having disappeared under the ex- 
citement of my amusing interview with 
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the fierce Madison’s X Roaders. ‘Unfortu- 
nately, the only information I had been 
able to get in regard to the locality of 
Squire Cooke’s, was to the effect that it 
was ‘‘a right sharp ways down the road, 
jinin John Thompson’s land, after you 
git over the creek.” As I rode on, it oc- 
curred to me that it would be a good 
thing to tie my handkerchief around my 
neck, which began to feel sore again and 
to bleed a little. This I did, and felt the 
better for it. But now my hunger re- 
turned with great violence. I got down 
from my horse, and ate a few chestnuts 
that I found under the leaves ; but these 
served only to make me still hungrier, 
I again mounted and rode forward. . Em 
erging at length from the seemingly i- 
terminable woods, I beheld, to my gret 
joy, an apple orchard, sure sign ¢ @ 
house in the neighbourhood, though pone 
was in view. A fine tree, loadedwith 
big red apples, was not far fron the 
fence, and in a very few minutes. had a 
dozen in my hands and my pockts, and 
was sitting on the fence eating fem with 
great relish. 


Up came a shabbily dressed/ld fellow, 
riding a sorrel mare, with ayéward colt 
behind her. Thinking hin some third 
rate farmer, I hailed him @ a free and — 
easy manner, and asked fim how far it 
was to old Squire Cook/s. He replied 
stiffly, that it was but a hort distance. 


“T told him that I jas on the way to 
the Squire’s house, and as I had already 
lost myself twice, I wuld be obliged to 
him if he would sow me the exact 
place. 

The old fellow Pstowed a suspicious 
glance upon me, wrinkled his shaggy 
eye-brows, in toke of satisfaction or the 
reverse, and said— 

“Tf you will fllow me, I will show you 
the house.” 

You guess the sequel, O! reader. The 
old fellow was Squire Cooke himself! I 
spare you the recital of my inward pangs 
and confused aplogies when the awk- 
ward discovery fas made. One thing I 
congratulated nyself upon, viz: that I 
had not (as Ijvas in an ace of doing 
several times) asked the old fellow if 
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Squire Cooke was as well off as people 
said he was, and whether he was a skin- 
flint, as I had heard. 

My reception by Mrs. Cooke was kind, 
by her daughter cordial. The Squire 
kept very grim. At dinner, we had 
corn pudding, late in the year as it was. 
Like a fool, I said nothing to account for 
the alarming appearance of my throat, 
which was fully exposed to view, owing 
to the fact that it was so sore outside that 
the bare idea of tying a cravat tightly 
around it, to hide it, was agonizing, The 
old lady, obliged to-talk to me, always 
took care not to let her eyes fall below 
the level of my hair, which was not 
\retty hair. My inamorata looked cold. 
‘he hideous redness of my throat had 
beun to tellon her. I felt uneasy. The 
servants gazed at me very much. Pater 
Janilias ate a great deal and said noth- 
ing. My face bégan to get as red as my 
throat In this pleasant state of bash- 
fulness and while I was in the act of 
carryin; the first forkful of corn-pudding 
to my inGth, the old gentleman addressed 
mé a qUsticn. You know how corn- 
pudding ‘ains its heat. I knew it too, 
but in my-onfusion forgot it. So, when 
the old genteman suddenly spoke to me— 
pop! the buning mass of corn-pudding 
slipped off m) fork, feil down my loose 
collar, and ldged exactly where my 
throat was rawet!!! 

Don’t ask wht I did. Hah! but it 
was hot. If I jid’nt hear things fizz 
nnder the corn-puding, I felt them. I 
did not sit still. Ijid not keep quiet. I 
did not display aly heroism. I don’t 
know precisely howI acted. Think I 
howled. Expect I janced around the 
room. Believe I swre, Remember I 
cried. The pain was nighty bad. The 
chagrin was worse. Kiow I cared noth- 
ing for the dignity of Mmnhood. Know 
I tore open my collar, ny bosom, my 
vest, and snatched out the pudding, as 
much as I could get of it. It burnt my 
fingers; and I slung ij off, little caring 
where it went. Think it spattered the 
old gentleman’s face. You are correct 
in saying that I ought nit to have forgot- 
ten that I was in the presence of my 
sweetheart, and ought tohave borne the 
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pain with a smiling visage. I dare say. 
Yes, I ought to have been very smiling. 
But what is a sweetheart to a man with 
an ounce of corn-pudding frying away 
on his raw throat? Answer me that, 

Everything was done for me that could 
be done, and in process of time I became 
as easy as a man could well be under the 
circumstances. But I felt small inclina- 
tion to make love to Miss (‘ooke. Nor 
did Miss Cooke seem to expect it. She 
played on the piano, talked about trifles, 
and was altogether too condoling. I dis- 
covered a number of defects in her char- 
acter. She seemed fond of alluding to 
painful subjects. She lacked genuine 
feeling for the afflicted. There was a 
good deal of hypocrisy in her amiable 
nature. I was glad when bed time 
came. 


Slept badly. Throat hurt me. About 
day, fell into an uneasy doze, from which 
I was awakened by a nvise in the yard. 
My friends of Madison’s X Roads had 
come to arrest me, as a man who had im- 
pertinently escaped from the gallows, and 
tried to kill or kidnap one of Bruce’s ne- 
groes. Fortunately, the Squire was a 
magistrate; and, after hearing the evi- 
dence of his daughter, summoned into 
the parlor before sunrise as a witness, 
dismissed the case, and sent the Madison 
X Roaders home, grumbling and dissat- 
isfied. They wanted my blood; that was 
plain. 


My trial did not improve my position 
as a suitor in the eyes of any of the fam- 


ily, and I knew it. My hopes were scat- 
tered to the winds. At breakfast, unable 
to eat any solid food, I swallowed my 
coffee in solemn silence, and as soon as 
the meal was ended, went forth to look 
after my horse. Outside of the stable I 
heard two negroes talking. One of them 
stuttered : 


“f)-d-d-dat ar man come cotin Miss 
Sally—he-he aint n-n-nothing but a 
tackey.” 


“ Hoccum he aint? Ile got good hoss 


‘and bridle is anybody, don’t keer whar 


they come from.” 


‘He dd-don’t war no strops to his 
britchis,”’ 
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“But he got money—I seen it,” replied 
my defender. 

“* An-an-an-he don’t war no gallowses.” 

“Hoccum he don’t war no gallowses? 
how you know, I reckon ?” 

“Did’nt I-I-I-see him d-d-dis morning 
when dey c-c-come to try him f-f-fore he 
dress.” 

** Well ef you sho’ he dont war no gal- 
lowses—ef you sho—den de sooner he 
clear out from here de better. I don’t 
wants to b’long to no man whar don’t 
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war gallowses, cause I nuyver see no 
gent’man but what he war’d gallowses— 
a par uv um. Evin a ove’see, he war 
one. ’Spectable people nuvver fastens 
thar britchis with a buckle and tongue, 
likea gearth, and Miss Sally aint gwine 
hay him ef you heer my racket.” 

This was enough for me. Two hours 
afterwards I left Squire Cooke’s. Never 
returned there—and never will—not if I 
had a million “ par uv gallowses.” 


>. 





THE SOUTHERN CROSS. 


In the name of God! Amen! 
Stand for our Southern rights! 
Over ye, Southern men, 
The God of Battles fights! 
Fling the invaders far, 
Hur! back their work of woe; 
The voice is the voice of a brother, 
But the hands are the hands of a foe. 
They come with a trampling army, 
Invading our native sod— 
Stand, Southrons! fight and conquer! 
In the name of the mighty God! 


They are singing our song of triumph, 
Which was made to make us free, 
While they’re breaking away the heart- 
strings 
Of our Nation’s harmony. 
Sadly it floateth from us, 


Sighing o’er land and wave, 
Till, mute on the lips of the Poet, 
It sleeps in his Southern grave. 
Spirit and Song departed, 
Minstrel and minstrelsy ! 
We mourn thee, heavy-hearted, 
But we will, we shall be free! 





They are waving our flag above us 
With a despot’s tyrant will— 
With our blood they have stained its 
colours, 
And call it holy still. 
With tearful eyes, but steady hand, 
We'll tear its stripes apart, 
And fling them like broken fetters, 
That may not bind the heart. 
But we'll save our stars of glory, 
In the might of the sacred sign 
Of Him, who has fixed forever 


Our Southern Cross to shine. 
- 


Stand, Southrons! stand and conquer! 
Solemn, and strong, and sure! 

The strife shall not be longer 
Than God shall bid endure. 

By the life which only yesterday 
Came with the Infant's breath ! 

By the feet which ’ere the morn may 
Tread to the Soldier’s death! 

By the blood which cries to Heaven! 
Crimson upon our sod! 

Stand, Southrons! stand and conquer ! 
In the name of the Mighty God! 


Ex.ten Key Buvnt. 
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CHRISTIANITY versus PHILANTHROPY, 


A very great, and in its effects, a most 
horrible mistake it is that a true Chris- 
tianity has any what to do with mere 
civilization, or those economic agencies 
and institutions known by courtesy as 
philanthropic. 

The mission of the Divine Nazarine 
was to save the souls of men, of whatever 
race, age, country, condition or degree 
of civilization. Christ intruded not be- 
yond the threshold of the temple of civ- 
ilization. _He paused at the vestibule of 
Empire. Habits were nothing to Him 
who went sorrowing for the sin of earth, 
and ready to die to atone forit. Laws 
were nothing to Him. The social struc- 
ture, whether Grecian, Roman, or Bar- 
baric, had no claims upon Him. He 
stood before Czesar, but it was not to en- 
vy his purple robe or dispute the right 
or lustre of his imperial diadem. These 
were dust beneath his sandals. It was 


all one to Him, whether He talked with 
the sisters of Lazarus, his dear mother, 


Mary Magdalane, or the poor Samaritan 
at the well. His mission and His man- 
ners were the same. Obedient to the 
laws, He proposed no legislative reforms. 
He went to the Synagogues, but never to 
a scientific, literary, or philanthropic as- 
semblage. 

Philanthropy has been alike the can- 
ker-worm of Christianity and the curse 
of the age. What care the philanthro- 
’ pists of Boston and New York for the 
_souls of men. Their ‘“ Philanthropy” 
has corrupted the Church, demoralized 
its ministry, subverted the Constitution 
and laws, enthroned Mammon, not only 
in the market-places, but in the desecra- 
ted temples of God, and now with the 
heart and hand of Cain, wages an exter- 
minating war upon unoffending brethren. 
The diabolism it is of the New England 
divines, which exalts John Brown to the 
honors of Apostleship, and substitutes 
abolitionary philanthropy for that change 
of heart, which Jesus preached and made 
possible by his crucifixion. The red 
hand of relentless fratricide grasps the 
Holy Oracles, and blasphemously per- 


verts them to the murderous designs of 
the despot who reigns and revels within 
the entrenchments of the Federal capi- 
tol. 

Puritanism is the first. step in the pro- 
gress of a corrupt Christianity, and phi- 
lanthropy the second. When men become 
philanthropists, they are ready for the 
association and works of devils. Puri- 
tanism is the heartless and proud and 
proscriptive fiend, which flaunts the 
robes of the Pharisee in the face of the 
world, and burns witches, and plunders 
and murders Indians, in the blasphemed 
name of the Holy One; while philan- 
thropy, in its robe of light, not content 
with petty villainies and moderate 
schemes of pragmatism, plunder and 
bloodshed, boldly stands in the sun, and 
proclaims its own theories of morality, 
law, social order, and government, as the 
infallible revelations of an Oracle which 
sits above the Bible, and the only char- 
ters of property, liberty and life. War, 
‘‘redder than blood,” is the “ Amen’ of 
the philanthropic devotions of the Henry 
Ward Beecher School of Christian prag- 
matists and propagandists—the doxology 
in which they and the devils unite with 
equal jcy. 

I am not condemning civilization or 
benevolent enterprises or institutions; I 
am even willing that Christians should 
be civilized; | would to God that Chris- 
tian lawyers and statesmen were as high- 
ly civilized and as benevolent as the Ro- 
man. I wish the ministers of our 
churches taught as pure a social and 
public life as the younger Pliny, and Soc- 
rates ana Isocrates; and that like them 
they would illustrate their doctrines by 
their examples! What I say is this— 
Christianity has no partnership with 
the elements or developments of mere 
eivilization—and that when the doctrines 
of Christianity are diluted into moral 
speculations, and its mission and enter- 
prizes merged into or confounded with 
mere social and economic and material 
reforms, all that is properly religious, or 
life-giving, or hopeful, in any sense, per- 
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ishes out of her bosom, and the world is 
left without a soul, or what is worse, 
without any power to save it. 

I do not dispute the direct or indirect 
influences of Christianity upon civiliza- 
tion—upon laws, social order and rela- 
tions, and upon Empires. ‘These are un- 
deniable, and of the greatest temporal 
importance. A civilization evangelized, 
is the Millenium. But these influences 
are strictly incidental; and do in no way 
arrest the progress of a true Christianity 
in its only direct and all-important work 
of saving the lost soul of man. 

Every deflection of Christianity from 
the path of a strict moral practice, begins 
in a corruption of faith. New England 
became Unitarian, and the God-Head 
ceased to animate its worship, to illumi- 
nate its temples, and to control its prac- 
tice. Human passions usurped the place 
of Spiritual zeal. Philanthropy rose 
upon the ruins of Charity. The maud- 
lin sentimentalisms of her rampant Bee- 
chers and Wendell Phillipses, took prece- 
dence of the mild and sober teachings of 
St. Paul and his Divine Master, and “a 
higher law” than the Bible lifted its idol- 
atrous image to challenge universal devo- 
tion. > 

How grateful it was to the pharisecism 
of philanthropy to sit on the throne of 
God, repeal His Divine Revelation, and 
anathematize slavery in tones loud enough 
to hush the thunders of Mt, Sinai. The 
Decalogue declared that ‘ thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbour’s * * * man-servant, 
nor his maid-servant,”—because they, 
like his “ox,” or his “ass,” are “thy 
neighbour’s.” What was that to the 
frantic philanthropist, whose tongue set 
on fire of hell, scattered blasphemy and 
billingsgate over gll holy things? 

When philanthropy had corrupted the 
faith of the Gospel, as the word of love 
and life to men, and subverted the Holy 
Oracle, what were covenants, and consti- 
tutions, and guarantees of property, of 
liberty, and life to it? 

Restrained as it was, by a creed com- 
mon to its Northern and Southern sec- 
tions, and conformed to the external rites 
of Christian fraternity, each one of the 
Northern churches, in the name of a 
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“humanity,” deified and exalted above 
Divinity, made war upon its Southern as- 
sociates, their property, peace, and piety, 
and forced that rupture of Christian 
brotherhood, which Mr. Calhoun so justly 
deemed prophetic of the downfall of the 
political Union. Even theft, the mean- 
est, lowest, dirtiest devil of the legion, 
was excused, carressed, and canonized! 
Mt. Calvary was undermined, and sunk 
in the secret caverns of the under-ground 
raid road! It was “ Philanthropy,” all, 
to steal negroes and murder their mas- 
ters ! 

So it is, that the existing fratricidal 
war, has grown out of a corruption of 
Christian" faith and practice, by which 
the Gospel has been converted into phi- 
lanthropic theories, and the Son of God 
reduced to the level of a wordly Re- 
former. The lesson has been written in 
blood often enough for the world to have 
learned it, and to remember it in tears, 
that Christianity has but one divine of- 
fice, which in the simplicity of the Cath- 
olic faith, it seeks to accomplish through 
the instrumentality of divinely appointed 
institutions and agencies—even the sal- 
vation of the soul. Jesus Christ-did noé 
die to emancipate African slaves, but to 
redeem their souls and the souls of all 
men. 

Let philanthropists tinker upon “ tem- 
perance reforms.” ‘‘ Soup societies,” “ hu- 
manitarian theories,” and ‘ benevolent 
institutions,” if they will—but let them 
not pervert the Gospel of peace and sal- 
vation, nor degrade the Son of Ged! 

I have only touched this great theme 
with my little finger, being in some doubt 
whether it will be deemed proper to dis- 
cuss it in a literary magazine like the 
Messencer. If what I have written 
should prove to be acceptable to an en- 
lightened public, I have much more of a 
kindred sort to say to those who are now 
laying the foundations of a Southern Lit- 
erature, and somewhat respecting the 
character of that literature itself. May 
the “Captain of the Lord’s Hosts” go 
with our Southern armies, and overthrow 
the golden image of Philanthropy which 
the besotted Nebuchadnezzar, who tyra- 
nizes in the Federal Babylon, has set up 
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in our “plain of Dura,” and may He _ than it was wont to be heated,” and vin- 
whose form was “like the Love of God,” dicate at once the rights of constitutional , 
go with the South through the fiery fur- liberty, and the purity of Christian 
nace heated “one seven times more faith! 













Sunny-Slope, Alabama, Oct. 26th, 1861. 
” 









THE EVACUATION OF MANASSAS. 







BY IRIS. 


The hills were touched with sun-set tints, and the sky was painted too, 





When the rear-guard of our army came marching into view—* 






All the Army of Potomac had passed us by but these, 





The faint sound of the drum-beat had died upon the breeze. ° 






Now Manassas was deserted, not a Southron left, not one, 






Save the pale forms in silent graves, whose marching days were done. 


The log-huts, with their roofing green, were empty now and sad, 






That all the winter echoed with voices gay and glad. 







Manassas, proud Manassas, and near by her battle plain, 


Shall they ne’er hear the Southern shout of victory again @ 






Shall the foeman proudly tread the soil where our patriots’ blood was shed 2 






Where their green graves may yet be seen, where Bee and Bartow bled? 






















We scarce could see the rear-guard, our tears were flowing still, 
Until we heard the word to halt, and they paused-upon the hill; 
They waved the flag above them, but it drooped towar1s the earth— 
They shouted, but *twas nota shout of victory or mirth ; 

The band struck up trizmphal airs and the tired soldiers sang, 
All along the vales and hill-sides the words of “ Dixie” rang. 
But, oh! it gratedssadly upon both earand mind, 

Fot the Southern army all had gone, and we were left behind; 
Left to the foemen’s mercy, left to their cruel hate— 

Left helpless babes and women to such a dreary fate. 

Be still triumphal music! play a dirge for those you leave, 

For the hearts that in this parting, are left alone to grieve : 

Yes breathe a dirge in plaintive tone, for this fair Virginia land, 
That now will have a tyrant’s rule, with a bold and heavy hand. 
Keep back triumphal anthems ’till you have passed us by, 

We have no cheer or smile to give, only a tear and sigh; 

Ah! no, we had forgotten—we send our prayers with you, 


Alas! for woman, this is all that is left for her to do. } 


Warrenton, April 5th, 1862. 
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ORIGIN OF THE TEXAS REVOLUTION. 


It may bea matter of curiosity to many, 
to learn the real origin of the Texas Rev- 
olution, An account of the first struggle 
between the Americans and Mexicans, 
which was fhe immediate cause of the 
bloody and relentless war that followed, 
and resulted in the independence of that 
State from Mexico, obtained from one of 
the actual participators—who was him- 
self the innocent cause of the affray—is 
here given. “In the month of August, 
1831,” (we use his own language,) “ be- 
ing then a resident near Pecan Point, 
now Jonesboro, I started on a trip, partly 
of pleasure, and partly of observation, to 
Nagodoches, then a flourishing Mexican 
town, on the river. Col. Pedroz, of the 
Mexican army, was commandant of the 
town, with 1000 regular troops under his 
command. I arrived, without any re- 
markable adventure, at Robert’s Hotel, 
in Nagodoches, about the middle of Au- 
gust, quite ready for almost anything that 
might turn up, and fully bent on having 
a frolic. I found at the hotel twenty two 
travellers from all parts of the United 
States, who had arrived there singly or in 
companies of two or three together, but 
each company entire strangers to the 
others. As those were troublous times, 
we did not stand long on ceremony, and 
were soon as well acquainted as if we 
had known each other for years. It hap- 
pened that night, there was a grand fan- 
dango in town, We all concluded we 
would join in the festivities, as they were 
open to the public. Apprehending no 
danger, as every thing was peaceable and 
quiet around town, we left our arms at 
the hotel, which was at some distance 
from the ball-room, and went over ina 
body. For some time all went on as merry 
as could be wished. Becoming rather 
tired of dancing, I sat down with a very 
pretty Mexican girl, who had been my 
partner, and was soon ina high glee of 
conversation, For nearly a half houra 
burly, ill looking Mexican, watebed me 
in rather a suspicious manner ; but I had 
ceased any longer to think of him, (being 
very busy in conyersation,) when, all at 
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once, I looked up just in time to see him 
knocked down by one of my comrades. 
He was sticking at me, with a great knife 
about two feet long, when my friend 
downed him. This event caused some 
little excitement, but it soon wore off and 
the dancing went on as smoothly as be- 
fore. I continued my chat with the girl, 
having ascertained that my would-be as- 
sassin was neither her husband nor rela- 
tive; and, after.a while, again joined in 
the dance. When we were about half 
through the set, my partner gave a scream 
and I had barely time to escape a second 
attack from the same ruffian, who was 
again knocked down by some of my 
friends and dragged out of the door. I 
now began to think rather seriously about 
the matter, quitted my partner and went 
up to the bar, near the door, where some 
of my friends were drinking; told them 
of the affair, and was in the act of taking 
adrink, when in comes Mr. Mexican a 
third time and rushed on me, with his 
knife drawn. I was now on the look out 
for him, and met him with a big black 
bottle of liquor fullin the forehead. which 
laid him out; and two or three more from ~ 
the hands of my friends finished him. 
He was thrown out of the door. I then 
stepped out on the balcony to cool down 
and quiet myself, and was there probably 
half an hour, when a resident of the 
town—(an American—a chair-maker)— 
with whom I was acqaainted, came along, 
and called me by name, asked me what 
was the matter, and told me that the 
whole population of the town was in a 
perfect fever of excitement, in conse- 
quence of what I had done. I told Mr. 
what the trouble was, and stated 
that we had killed, I supposed, a Mexi- 
can, who had made an attack on me, and 
detailed the circumstances. He assured 
me that we would soon be attacked by 
probably five hundred men, and that it 
was no use to try to escape ; that was im- 
possil le; we ought to stay together, where 
we were, and fight it out like mer. I 
told him we had left our arms at the ta- 
vern. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘never mn that, 
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the Mexicans will attack you with knives, 
and will kill every one of you with that 
weapon.’ He advised me to go into the 
house and inform all my friends how mat- 
ters stood, while he went to his shop, 
close by, and brought us an armful of 
chair-posts, just blocked out in the rough, 
which he would lay down where we could 
easily get them, as soon as we were at- 
tacked. We then separated. 

**T lost no time in following his advice 
and informing my companions. I had 
hardly done so, when the attack commen- 
ced. We rushed out on the baleony, and 
sure enough there were the chair-posts, 
one for each man. By this time, the 
ball-room was full of Mexicans, armed 
with knives and thirsting for our blood. 
Our only safety was in the possession of 
the ball-room. Clubs in hand, we, in our 
turn, became the assailants and soon 
made an entrance. Now commenced a 
most desperate battle, in which every 
American proved himself a host. It was 
our only chance for life. The Mexicans 


fought bravely on our first entrance, and 


two of our men were killed, being liter- 
ally cut to pieces. We killed five of the 
Mexicans before they would retreat, be- 
sides wounding a number of them, who 
gotout with the crowd. Before we could 
close the door, they charged us again and 
again, until we had eleven dead Mexi 
cans inside the room. They then ceased 
their attack, but kept all the avenues of 
escape guarded. We locked the door, 
took a drink all around, and concluded 
that we would make a night of it and 
finish our dance; for, by this time, we 
had become thoroughly warmed up and 
perfectly reckless as to the consequences. 
We had the doors securely fastened, the 
band of music was in with us, and the 
women, who had fled frightened to another 
“part of the house, were soon got together, 
and danee we did with a vengeance until 
nearly morning. The moon rose and 
made it nearly as bright as day. I re- 
cognized one of the negro boys from the 
hotel, standing at one of the windows. 
He made signs to me to come to him, and 
on doing so, told me that Roberts had 
sent him to find out what had become of 
us, and what had kept us outall night. I 
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asked him if he had not heard of what 
had happened. He said ‘ yes,’ and added 
‘that the Mexicans were then beating the 
drum down at the Cuaréel, and mustering 
men with fire-arms ‘to attack us again.’ 
T told him to run over to the hotel and 
bring our arms. He said gp would do so 
as well as he could, but that he would be 
unable to bring anything more than our 
knives and pistols; which in a short time 
he and another boy did, and passed 
through a back window to us. 

After a good drink, we marched over 
to the hotei, (carrying our two dead 
friends with us) without any interruption. 
We were met at the door by the landlord, 
Roberts, who told us we must leave im- 
mediately, as there was no safety any- 
where in Nagodoches for us, and that our 
only plan was to keep together, and never 
surrender. By this time, seven o’clock, 
he had a good breakfast for us, and told 
us to wait and partake of it. We then 
went out into the yard, where our horses 
were being got ready, and took a wash, 
for we needed it very much, being cov- 
ered with blood, and our clothes literally 
cut to pieces. I do not think there was 
one in the crowd who was not wounded 
in some way or other; some in five or 
six places, but none seriously. After 
washing, we went into the house, and 
were told by the host to go into the bar- 
room, which, by the way, fronted on the 
street, and take a good drink and have 
our flasks filled, as we hada hard road 
to travel when we left his house; which 
we must do ina few minutes. We then 
went to the bar, and while we were drink- 
ing, a party cf ten ora dozen Mexican 
horsemen dashed up to the house and 
discharged their guns into the doors and 
windows. Fortunately, only one of our 
party was killed, and none wounded. We 
ran to the door, as they dashed off, and 
gave them a volley from our pistols—of 
which we had a gocd supply—killed two 
of them, wounded some four or five, and 
then, leaving some of the American resi- 
dents, who had by-this time arrived, as 
guards, went in to breakfast, which we 
soon dispatched. 

Leaving the amount of our bills on the 
table, we examined and reloaded our 
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guns and pistols, mounted our horses and 
galloped out the back way, and were not 
discovered by our assailants until we were 
some eight hundred yards distant, going 
at full speed. We were immediately pur- 
sued by all the disposable troops and the 
mob, but, being finely mounted, soon @is- 
tanced them, and did not halt until we 
had gone some sixteen miles, to a place 
called the Big Spring; here we made a 
stop for water and rest, and upon consul- 
tation, found that not one of the party 
wanted to go the route we were pursuing, 
80 we agreed that we would stay there all 
night and give he Mexicans battle if 
they came up, it being all important that 
we should have some rest to enable us to 
pursue. our journey safely the next day. 
However, the Mexicans did not come 
within two miles of where we lay, before 
they gave up the chase and returned to 
the town. ‘The next day we changed our 
route, and after going twenty miles to- 
gether, separated, for our different desti- 
nations. 

This was decidedly the worst serape I 
ever was in, and led to a general distrust 
of all Americans, who after that came in- 
to the country. Small parties were con- 
stantly arriving from the States, looking 
for new homes, and those who came to 
Nagodoches were immediately seized by 
Col. Pedroz, and locked up in the cala- 
boose, until he had as many as one hun- 
dred and sixty-three at one time. Parties 
would arrive from all quarters of the 
States, and could be traced as far as Na- 
gadoches, and there lost sight of. No one 
could find out whether they were murder- 
ed or confined, though the latter conjec- 
ture seemed more probable. At last, a 
party came to Texas by the way of St. 
Augustine on the East, to try and trace 
out some relatives, who had, like many 
others, been lost sight of at Nagodoches., 
On their arrival at San Augustine, they 
were warned by Col. Bullard, a promi- 
nent citizen, a native of Kentucky, against 
going to Nagodoches ; but they told him 
necessity demanded that they should go, 
and asked him to keep track of them if 
he could, and if he did not hear of them 
from Nagodoches, he might know that 
they were either murdered or imprisoned 





there. Sure enough, on their arrival at 
Nagodoches, they were seized and im- 
prisoned by Pedroz, who kept them near- 
ly twelve months. One day, a prisoner 
looking out of his window, observed a 
small boy, seemingly an American, about 
fourteen years old; he beckoned to him, 
and he came up unobserved by the senti- 
nel, and was asked if he was an Ameri- 
can. ‘“ Yes,” was the reply. ‘“ Where 
do you live?” “A short distance out in 
the country.” ‘Have you a father there?” 
“Yes.” ‘ What sort of a man is he; is 
he a white man?” ‘“ Yes, and I thinka 
pretty clever one.” ‘Where does he 
come from?” “From Kentucky.” “All 
right,” said the prisoner, ‘‘if he comes 
from Kentucky, I come from there too. 
Now my lad, will you take a note from 
me to your father, and try and get us out 
of here?” ‘Vl try,” said the little fel- 
low, and straightway a note was dispatch- 
ed to the boy’s father, acquainting him 
with the state of affairs, and the number 
of prisoners, imploring him to communi- 
cate immediatély with Col. Bullard, and 
try and rescue them from their unfortu- 
nate position. On the receipt of the note, 
the Kentuckian immediately. mounted. his 
horse and did not stop until he reached 
the Colonel’s house, at San Augustine. 
His news threw the whole country ina 
perfect fever of excitement, and all the 
Americans within , seventy-five miles 
around were soon assembled at San Au- 
gustine, under command of Col. Bullard, 
eager to avenge this outrage of the Mexi- 
can authorities, They then marched on 
Nagodoches, and camped some two miles 
from the town 1,200 strong, 500 men, the 
balance boys from twelve to seventeen, 
and sent in a flag to Col. Pedroz, demand- 
ing the immediate release of all his 
American prisoners. Instead of comply- 
ing with this request, Pedroz became very 
indignant at their presumption as he call- 
ed it, refused any terms whatever, and 
forthwith made ready for a fight. Where- 
upon Col. B., immediately marched to 
the assault, entering the town from three 
sides, and came upon Pedroz at the pub- 
lic square, where he had taken upa strong 
position, placing hiscaunon in the church, 
so as to. command the main street both 
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ways, The fight commenced about 11 in 
the forenoon, and continued until dark, 
when the Mexican force retreated, leaving 
some 300 killed on the square, while the 
American loss was only 14. The action 
was x most desperate and bloody one ; the 
number of the Mexicans engaged being 
1,000 regulars and some 1,500 volunteers, 
while the Americans had only 1,000, more 
than half of whom were boys, ranging 
from twelve to twenty years old. After 
retreating from the square, the Mexican 
troops took up position in the cuartel or 
fort on the edge of town, but they did 
not hold it long, as the American force 
followed them up, and in a very short 
time took the stronghold by assault, and 
again put them to flight. The Mexican 
force now retreated to the Angelina river, 
some twenty-five miles distant, and took 
possession of the house of Gen. Dursh, 
They were closely pursued by the hardy 
and desperate band of Americans, who 
again attacked the party which had come 
out to the river to meet them. A desper- 
ate battle ensued, lasting one hour and a 
half, literally making the river red with 
blood. It resulted in favor of the Ameri- 
cans, the Mexicans retiring, closely press- 
ed by them, to the General’s house, which 
the Mexican’s again took possession of, 
Hera another desperate conflict ensued, 
and the Mexicans were summoned to sur- 
render, but this the brave old Pedroz stout- 
ly refused to do while he had a man left; 
the fight commenced again with redoubled 
fury. The Mexicans seeing that every 
one of them would in all probability be 
killed, hoisted a white flag out of the 
chimney, and overpowering Pedroz and 
tying him hand and fvot, surrendered un- 
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conditionally to the Americans, and were 
all marched back to Nagodoches as pris- 
oners, and confined in the old cuartel un- 
tila treaty could be made by which the 
Mexican forces were to be disbanded and 
sent out of the country. The Mexican 
loss in these three engagements was 700 
killed and a large number wounded, while 
the American loss was only fourteen kill- 
ed, though nearly every man was wound- 
ed. Pedroz, after the terms had been 
made known, left the country, went to 
Mexico, and reported to Santa Anna, who 
very much embittered by the report, at 
once adopted that cunning policy for 
which he afterwards became famous, and 
sent into Texas his then. Secretary of 
State, Almonte, an accomplished, ami- 
able gentleman, to effect the disarmment 
of the Americans, with a view to take 
easy vengeance on them. Though Al- 
monte was kindly received and much hon- 
or paid him on all sides, when he came 
to demanding the guns which the Ameri- 
cans knew so well how to handle, and 
which were their only protection against 
the frequent incursions of the Indians, 
they suspected that all was not right, and 
refused. The attempt of the Mexicans to 
take them by force was promptly met by 
the Americans, The fight about this mat- 
ter was at Gonzales, by a small party of 
Americans, under a resident of that place 
(a Virginian from Lynchburg named 
Clements,) with a party of about twenty 
men, against a company of Mexican sol- 
diers from San Antonio, The Mexicans 
were defeated, and from this time follow- 
ed the events of the Texas Revolution, so 
ably detailed in Yokum’s History of Tex- 
as. 































The present double number would have 
contained as much matter as the last, had 
novthe government seized the paper mills 
in this city, and we failed to get paper in 
North Carolina. An excuse -is hardly ne- 
cessary, except to show our readers that 
we desire at all times to do the best we 
can. We recur with satisfaction to the fact 
that Toe Merssenaer, slow but sure, has 
done more for its subscribers than any 
other magazine in the Confederacy. Hut- 
ton and Freligh’s Southern Monthly started 
very promisingly, but soon expired. De- 
Bow’s Review, after an intermission of four 
months, gave only a month’s matter. On 
the other hand, THe Messencer has kept 
up its full measure of contents. 


Seven and twenty years THz MassencEer 
has been before the public. During all 
these years its columns have been enriched 
by the best talent of the country, enlisted, 
in a great measure, in the defence of the 
rights and institutions of the South. Tue 
MessENGER was the first paper of any sort 
in Virginia, to announce the certain dis- 
solution of the Union, to predict war, and 
to advocate disunion as not only inevitable 
but just, right, desirable. 

This is its record; has its success been 
commensurate? By no means. While it 
had to compete with Northern magazines, 
it managed barely to live. Time and again 
it was resuscitated, while in the throes of 
death, by appeals to the patriotism and the 
pride of the Southern people. With the 
breaking out of the war, Harper’s Maga- 
zine—that leviathan, against which it had 
been folly to contend—was cut off, and a 
large increase of the circulation of THE 
Messenger was Icoked fer. Vain expecta- 
tion! The circulation, for a long time, re- 
mained the same. 

Of all this, we complain not the least. 
It is plain that we failed to cater to the 
Southern taste. Had we done so, the mag- 
azine would have been eagerly sought af- 
ter. A pictorial paper, started in this city 
not much more than a month age, has al- 
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ready a circulation quadruple that obtained 
by Tue Messeneer after twenty seven 
years. The obvious inference is that we 
ought to go to making pictures. This we 
are unable, at present todo. But, fortu- 
nately for us, there are other means besides 
pictures of exciting the popular taste. 

Mr. Howison’s admirable History of the 
War, has awakened such’ an interest in 
Tue Messencer, that we are now able to 
sell nearly our whole edition in this city 
alone. “We shall avail ourselves of this 
interest to part with some hundreds of un- 
profitable subscribers, who are able to re- 
ceive and read Tne Messenger, but unable 
to pay for it. We dislike exceedingly to 
part with these objects of charity,—for one 
becomes attached even to a brie after 
feeding it for many years. But the deed 
must be done. If we continue to give 
away Tue Messencer, we shall presently 
be in the poor-house. It may sound harsh, 
but, of the two, we would rather our pau 
per readers should go without reading 
than that we should be paupers ourselves: 


Dear literary paupers, farewell. May 
you be happy. May you find some one 
else simple and rich enough to furnish you 
with reading matter free of cost. Good bye. 

With the close of this year, we shall 
adopt the OASH SYSTEM, which all other pa- 
pers in the Confederacy have long since 
adopted. The magazine will be sent to 
no one who has not paid for it in advance, 
and, unless the subseriptions are renewed, 
it will be discontinued promptly when the 
term of subscription expires. 

We are much in earnest in this matter. 
Simultaneously with the adoption of the 
cash system, we shall endeavor to get our 
dues. Appeals we have tried until we 
have become convinced that the most 
laughable of all things to a subscriber, is - 
an appeal to his honor, honesty, sense of 
justice, or whatever quality it is that makes 
a man pay his debts. We have done with 
appeals. Henceforth there is to be no 
credit, and our accounts for “ back rations,”’ 
if they are not immediately remitted, go 
into tne hands of the officers of the law. 
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Quantum mutatus! How changed the 
tide of war since our last'issue. Then we 
thought we had Maryland and Kentucky, 
now we know we have neither. - Then the 
current had been setting steadily in our 
favor for six months, now it is running 
steadily against us, and (so great are our 
enemy’s resources in men, and so slack is 
our government to recruit our thinned 
ranks,) it promises to continue so for six 
months or more to come. Last year, the 
turn of the tide began at Drainesville, this 
year at Boonesboro. Since the latter affair, 
we have had the crushing defeat at Corinth 
and the victories? at Sharpsburg and Per- 
ryville. We are of those who do not be- 
lieve in™ victories which are followed by 
retreats. We prefer defeats which carry 
us forward. 

Let us trace the causes of our reverses, 
to the end that we profit by them. 

First, as to Maryland. lLer’s army, 
60,000 strong, at least, was at Frederick- 
town. It was ragged, barefoot; without 
tents and without supplies, but it was flush- 
ed with victory after victory, and ina land 
fat with the means of-subsistence. This 
compact, invincible army, was divided in 
order to capture Harper’s Ferry. It had 
been divided before, in violation of estab- 
lished principles, but it had been lucky in 
the second battle of Manassas, and lucky 
in the feeble opposition Longstreet m2tin 
coming ‘hrough Thoroughfare Gap. Had 
that Gap been manfully defended, Jaox- 
gon’s corps must have been lost. Lucky 
as we were at Manassas, on Aug. 30th, An- 
DERSON’S division, and perhaps others, were 
not up in time to take part in the battle 
and to make it not only a defeat but a rout, 

Thus lucky in Virginia, Ler pursued his 
luck in Maryland. He divided his army, 
when he knew, or ought to have known, 
that McCLELLAN Was advancing against him 
in tremendous force, and he captured Har- 
per’s Ferry, but lost Washington, Baltimore, 
all Maryland. D. H. Hit, left to defend 
the pass at Boonesboro, was there overpow- 
ered. LonestreeT marched in haste to his 
support and the two fell back in haste to 
Sharpsburg, where they were joined by 
Jackson, who had made a forced march 
from Harper’s Ferry. A. P. Hitt of Jack- 
80N’S corps, did not arrive upon the field 
till late in the afternoon. . The straggling 
incident to these forced marches, and to the 
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bad impression produced by D. H. Hiut’s 
defeat on the minds of the men, was be- 
yond all precedent. Hence it happened 
that 37,000 exhausted, toil-worn, famished 
Southern soldiers, not one of whom was in 
really good fighting trim, had to contend at 
Sharpsburg against not less than 100,000, 
and perhaps 150,000 Yankees. That they 
were able to stand all day long, from early 
dawn until dark, against such terrible odds, 
is proof of their unflinching courage and 
the great skill of their Generals. But it is 
proof also of the fact, that, had they been 
kept in a compact body, at Fredericktown, 
they would have whipped McC.e.uan sig- 
nally, and gained not only Harper’s Ferry, 
but the State of Maryland and all that was 
in it. 

The British Army and Navy Gazette 
says, that the division of Ler’s army was 
a great mistake. Perhaps it is due to that 
illustrious General to soften this expres- 
sion, and to say that it was a miscalcula- 
tion. He little thought McCieiuan would 
be so prompt to attack. So thought every- 
body else. But he did attack and we were 
forced to leave Maryland—in all probabili- 
ty to return to itno more. Len’s general- 
ship, called in question by this miscalcula- 
tion, was established by the repulse of the 
enemy at Sharpsburg, and the admirable 
retreat across the Potomac. McCue.uan’s 
dispatches go to show that he would have 
retreated if Lez had not. He discovered 
he was victorious only after his enemy had 
retired at leisure. 

As for our defeat at Corinth, we find, in 
tracing it, that it leads us back to a not un- 
forgotten circumstance, which happened 
last year. After Price had achieved mar- 
vels in Missouri, and gained the plaudits 
of the Confederacy, it was found necessary 
to subordinate him, or rather to coordinate 
and conciliate his troops with those of 
McCuttoueu. The President, charged with 
unfriendliness to Priex, in refusing him the 
commission of Major General, gave colour 
to the charge, by searching about in a com- 
paratively insignificant division of the ar- 
my, there. ferretting out a mete Colonel, 
who had not a particle of reputation out- 
side the mountains of Virginia, and nomi- 
nating him as the superior of STERLING 
Price. The putting of such a man as 
Hera over Priczr, was resented as an out- 
rage by the whole country. The Senate 
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refused to confirm Col. Hzera as Major Gen- 
eral, but, in order to gratify the President, 
made him a Brigadier; in which capacity 
he did poor service, if any, in Southwes- 
tern Virginia, got disgraccfully beaten at 
Lewisburg, and since then has subsided 
completely. Van Dorn was put over Pricg 
and McCutioves. He lost us the battle of 
Elkhorn, he made himself notorious if not 
ridiculous at Vicksburg, by his proclama- 
tion of martial law, and his suppression of 
free speech in the public prints; he penned 
a romantic school-girlish dispatch about 
the achievements of the gun-boat, Arkan- 
sas ; and he perfected the evidence of -his 
shallowness and incapacity, by the fool- 
hardy attack on Corinth, and the idiotic dis- 
patch in which he claimed a victory and 
magnanimously tendered his thanks to the 
soldiers of Price and LovzEtt. 

With regard to the reverse in Kentucky, 
we trace its causes to the same source 
which brought us the disaster at Corinth. 
The President had long been accused of 
jealousy and hatred of Braurrcarp. The 
accusation, which few could credit, derived 
‘confirmation from the very strange circum- 
stance, that when worn down with inces- 
sant labors in the closet and the field, the 
hero of Sumter, Manassas and Shiloh, ask- 
ed for ten days leave of absence, he was 
given four months, and Bragg instantly put 
in command of his department. And how 
has it fared with this other friend of the 
President—any better than with Hern? 
Scarcely so well. 

Brace moved his army to Chattanooga, 
boasting on the way that he had already 
“ bagged”—despicable word, never used 
by a man of sense—Bvuett. Burr. Jay in 
his front, with his communications eut off 
by Forrest and Mor@ay, his men half star- 
ving. Instead uf attacking him at once, 
Brace waited a month for transportation, 
waited three weeks in crossing a small 
river, and then permitted Burt, (with a 
wagon train, 22 miles long, and taking the 
arc while he, Braga, took the chord of a 
circle) to get to Louisville before him, to re- 
ceive countless reinforcements—in a word 
to outgeneral him completely, shamefully, 
and to drive him’ out of the State—for he 
is virtually out of itnow. Never did man 
fail so utterly, so pitifully as Bragg—unless 
we except Pops, Fremont and Bangs of the 
Yankee army. . 
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It is evident that Brace has physical 
courage in perfection, is a_lion-hearted 
leader of a division in the heady fight, is 
also a stern disciplinarian; but he lacks 
the moral courage and the comprehensive 
intellect, required by the commander of a 
great army. Had he remained a Major- 
General, under BEAUREGARD, he would have 
been in his right place, Kentucky would 
have been saved, and with it immense 
supplies’of which our already destitute 
army stands greatly in need. 

It would seem as if the misfortunes 
which have attended the favorites of the 
Executive, were sent of God, to teach him 
the wickedness of indulging petty preju- 
dices, when the fate of a great cause and 
a glorious people is involved in that in- 
dulgence. Will the divine lesson be taken 
to heart? We trust so. But our Chief 
Magistrate seldom abandons his loves or 
his hates. Tenacious as death of his 
friends, is he as unforgiving as a Spaniard to 
those whom he fancies his foes. The peo- 
ple of the South must suffer in consequence, 
just as the people of Holland suffered in 
consequence of the parsimony, the whims, 
caprices, jealousies, of Queen ExizaBera. 
But Holland was victorious in the end, and 
so, God willing, we will be. 





As an evidence of the desire of the pro- 
prietors of the Southern Illustrated News to 
furnish their readers with “the best the 
market affords,” they announce the follow- 
ing regular contributors. GiLMorE Simms, 
Jas. Barron Horgz, Huan Puxnasants, Jno. 
R. Tuompson, Dr. Baasy, Rev. Dr. McCasg, 
S. S. Bryant, Margaret Stiniine, Grace 
Mittwoop, Mrs. Hersert. (Louise -Man- 
heim), Zeta Bryant, Lavra Laasoy, 
Susan Arcuer Ta.iey, and Louise Rocmrs. 
With such writers, and proper attention to 
engravings, the News cannot fail to be a 
great success. A boundless uncompeted 
field is before it. 


Manion Haruand, a Virginian, has writ- 
ten a novel, since the breaking out of this 
atrocious war, and dedicated it to Gzo. D, 
Prentice, of the Louisville Journal—the 
most sottish, impure, and salacious brute 
in all Yankeedom. Let the Southern read- 
ing public, who so greatly admired “ Alone,” 
remember this fact, 
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While at Manassas, a year ago last June, 
we overheard one of General Beauregard’s 
“© Ornamentals” stigmatize the Hon. L. W. 
Spratt, then acting as correspondent of the 
Charleston Mercury, as “that d—d news- 
paper fellow.” Gen. B. had too much 
sense to coincide with his Aide in abuse 
of the press. 
been so wise. 


Other Generals have not 


Maeruper began the war upon corres- 
pondents, not long after the fight at Bethel, 
in a Order, which no man of the first order 
of ability and with a proper self-respect, 
would not have penned, so coarse was its 
vituperation. And now Maaeruper has 
disappeared in the wilds of Texas. 

Jos. E. Jounston flew into a passion, 
and expelled all the correspondents from 
his army, because “ Bohemian” announced 
the fact that his army had gone into winter- 
quarters, or something of that sort. It so 
happened that Gen. J. had command of 
the finest army the world ever saw, and 
struck no blow with it, but permitted it, 
for want of discipline or action, to melt 
away under his hands. He failed, not by 
any fault of his own, to attain his object in 
the bloody engagement at Seven Pines, the 
only battle of magnitude he ever fought. 
And now JounsTon disappears from the 
theatre of active operations into the Cov- 
entry west of the Mississippi. 

Braae followed Jonnston’s example. He, 
too, in a moment of anger, gave vent to his 
martinet and tyrannical tendencies by eject- 
ing, summatily, all correspondents from 
within his lines. This bold thing done, he 
marched into Kentucky, and—marched out 
again; making the campaign, which might 
have been the most brilliant of the war, 
the most ignominious failure. And now 
Braaa, if he meet his deserts, will be re- 
placed by a man of mind, and be made 
Drill Sergeant of a Camp of Instruction 
of Substitutes only. 

Van Dorn capped the climax. This 
genius, who has immortalized himself by 
a sentence worthy of “the Great Emperor” 
in the zenith of his fame, to wit, “ Prick 
and LovE.t’s troops have OUR thanks”— 
penned when he was on the eve of the 
worst defeat of the war—this genius came 
down with fury, not only upon newspaper 
correspondents, but. newspapers them- 
selves. Not one of them should open its 
lips against Lovett, under penalty of in- 
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stant suppression. 
was protected 


Lovet, the helpless; 
from criticism, and the 
twain—Van Dorn and Lovett—went forth 
to Corinth, and astonished the Confederacy 
with a dispatch which McCiettan would 
have sworn was his own. 

Thus the Generals who have accom- 
plished little or nothing, are found fighting 
against liberty of speech. On the other 
hand, the Generals who have won victories 
and advanced the cause—BEAUREGARD) 
Price, Lez, Jackson—have been guilty of 
no such folly. 

The unfettered press is 
everywhere the fast friend, the zealous and 
efficient ally of talent, courage, energy; 
the sworn and undying foe of imbecility, 
arrogance, tyranny, 


truth is, the 


A free press is the 
very light and life of liberty. And the 
Bible tells us 


what manner of men are 


they who prefer darkness to light. 


During the war, great numbers of Yan- 
kee letters have been captured. Whenthe 
contents of these were read, the country 
was filled with hints, as pointed as decency 
would allow, as to their vile nature. Lat- 
terly, though Yankee letters are stil] cap- 
tured, we hear no more about their abomi- 
nable indelicacy. Is it because the writers 
have improved in morals? Hardly. More 
likely, it is because they fear exposure. 

The letters 


taken in the earlier cam- 


“paigns ought to have been carefully pre- 


served. They were invaluable, as show- 


ing the moral depravity and ignorance of 
a people who boast their imménse superi- 
ority in virtue and education over the people 
of the South. Future generations, when told 
of the horrible of Northern 
society, exposed glaringly in private let- 
ters, will doubt the truth of the stories. 
They will demand something more than 
the mere assertion of enemies. 


condition 


A volume 
of Yankee letters, found on the battie-field 
and in camps, ought to be printed, not for 
circulation, but for State libraries. Proof 
of Northern character ought not to be 
wanting. Is it too late to secure these let- 
ters, many of which may still be in private 


hands? Would it not be well for the Com- 


mittee charged by Congress with the col- 
lection and preservation of authentic re- 
cords of the wrongs and outrages of our 
enemies, to secure a hundred or more of 
these letters ? 
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It is hard to believe that whatever is 
isright. It is hard to believe that this hor- 
rible war is right. ‘ But hardest of all is it 
to believe that we of the South are called 
on to endure sufferings most terrible, in 
order that the Yankee race might be ele- 
vated in morals and,in manners. Yet, in 
some sort, this is so. What else but war 
could ever have driven the Yankee from 
the basest of lusts, the love of gaia for its 
own sake? Henceforth money is not the 
only standard of Northern respectability. 
A higher standard is raised. The skill to 
wield armies, and the courage to risk life 
in battle, will outweigh the cunning of 
trade, and the genius displayed in tin toys 
and sewing machines. Better military des- 
potism than mob-rule and lucre- worship. 
War—legitimate war—is to nations what 
chivalry was to individuals—it humanizes 
and refines them—it substitutes courage for 
cheating, the soldier’s pride and manliness 
for the trader’s mean “cuteness.” War 
has also its lesson for the brave but indo- 
lent, improvident, forethoughtless, political 
hair-splitting Southerner. We begin to 
think there never will be any permanent 
peace between the two peoples, and to be- 
lieve it is best for both that there never 
should be. 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Some years ago the Ethiopian Seren- 
aders used to sing a song, two lines of 
which ran thus: 


“T drives my waggin up the hill, 
And fines it very diffikill.” 


Doubtless this is the case with our Chief 
Magistrate, since he finds himself called 
upon to do all manner of things for all 
manner of people. Witness the letter be- 
low. 


ring golde ga 1862 
july The 21 
Kind and respected friend ite is withe The 
grateste affections thate 1 make at tempte 
to drope you afew lines in forming you of 
my condidtion in several respects 1 have 
several sonees in the servise one in the 
elevunth ga reogeement under captin wodes 
in r verginia and fore ate other points note 
mention so thate rleaves mee without any 
as sistance attal and I will bege the pre- 
valige ofe askin afavor of you in the bee 
half ofe salte abecors thire no salte to 
be gote heare attale and if you wille 
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Please sende mee a sack of salte you will 
grate-ablige if you will and can send ite to 
ring golde ga ecotoosa conty if you cane 
sende the salt it dont matter aboute the 
Prise sende ite ande I will sende you the 
mony so nothing more I remain your 
abeadant servant 





to the Presedent jef Davis, 
Direct to ring golde ga 





If our poets, like our great men, Vice 
President Stephens excepted, did not have 
a mortal fear of entering hospitals, they 
would find materials there for a poem 
grander and more touching than any yet 
written. We have seen pale, heroic faces, 
which were, in themselves, poems, sublime 
beyond the power of language. But the 
theme is worthy of the highest Southern 
genius, and should not be left untouched. 


At Manassas No. 1, we boasted our can- 
non practice by the rawest hands. Now, 
although we have captured field-pieces by 
the hundred from the foe, we hear nothing 
but “the superior rang? and service of the 
enemy’s guns.” Twenty-pounder Parrot 
guns are said to have played the deuce with 
us at Sharpsburg. How are we to account 
for this? . 





Etwoop Fisyer, who died at Atlanta in 
October, in his 54th birth-day, was one of 
the staunchest and ablest friends the South 
ever had. The Confederacy speaks truly, 
when it says of him, “He was one of the 
best informed men, and one of the most 
vigorous writers of the age.” He was a 
native, we believe, of Lynchburg, Va., not 
of Ohio, as many suppose. 


Apert G, JENKINS. Jate member of the 
U.S. and the Confederate Congresses, now 
General of cavalry, has so distinguished 
himself in his military capacity, and ren- 
dered such service to the cause, that his 
name should not be forgotterf by the peo- 
ple of Virginia, when next they seek a 
Governor. 





Rev. Mr. Ware desires us to say that 
the citizens of Patrick did not threaten 
to mob him because of his publication of 
the Partisan Leader. They are too intel- 
ligent and cultivated a people for that. 
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Battles are the test of Generals, because 

they discover the merits or defects of pre- 
vious labors. Fightingis the least arduous 
part of a General’s duties. A battle sel- 
dom lasts more than a few hours, but it 
takes months of toilto prepare for it.. It is 
the organizing, drilling, maintaining the 
discipline, hygiene, the commissariat, the 
cheerfulness, confidence and equipment of 
the troops which tries the intelligence, the 
firmness, the whote nature—the strength of 
body, mind and heart—of a General. The 
command of a great army implies vast la- 
bor of every faculty a man possesses. In 
this labor, the General is assisted by his 
Adjutant. But who hears of the Adjutant? 
Who can tell the name of Napotgon’s Ad- 
jutant, of WeLiineton’s, Evcens’s, Mart- 
BporovGH’s Casar’s? Yet the names-of 
these silent workers, to whose capacity 
Generals are oftentimes largely indebted 
for their success and renown, deserve to be 
remembered. 

The Adjutant of Beavurrcarp is Brig. 
General THomas Jorpan. We can bear 
witness to the incessant, arduous, various, 
vexatious and wearing labour this officer 
performed in doing his part in the work of 
preparing the army for the first battle of 
Manassas. That he labored as diligently 
and effectively in aiding Gen. BraurrGarpD 
to organize—with what wonderful celerity 
and perfection we know—the army that 
took the field at Shiloh, cannot be doubted. 
Let no man underrate the services of an 
Adjutant. If he do his duty, he performs 
truly great service to his country. His la- 
bors never end. He knows no holiday. All 
day long and far into the night, he must 
toil’ ‘There are no furloughs for him. Sun- 
day is not in his calendar. 


To Gen. Jorpan the press of the country 
is greatly indebted for his unvarying cour- 
tesy and kindness to its agents and corres- 
pondents. A man of system, of indefati- 
gable energy, of large brain and remark- 
able capacity for various labor, he is with- 
al a man of culture and refinement, a gen- 
tleman who finds in the elevation of of- 
ficial position no excuse for the indulgence 
of that bearish and boorish “insolence of 
office’”’ which may become a corporal of the 
guard, but is too often found in officers of 
the highest grade. Such a man, while he 
might be vexed by the tattle of silly cor- 
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respondents, would have too much discre- 
tion and too much regard for the amenities 
of social and polite intercourse with the 
press, to issue a sweeping act of banish- 
ment, which includes a gentleman of as 
high character and sound judgment as “P, 
W. A.” of the Savannah Republican. 

In his new department at Charleston, S. 
C., General Jorpan has doubtless gone to 
work with his wonted assiduity. In behalf 
of the press, to which he has been so steady 
a friend, we tender him thanks and best 
wishes. 


A NORTHERN OPINION OF SOUTH- 
ERN SOCIETY. 


Among the most striking episodes in the 
proceedings of the Unitarian Autumnal 
Convention which opened its sessions in 
New York last week, is the peculiar feel- 
ing excited by the remarks of Rev. Dr. Bel- 
lows in eulogy of Southern social life, and 
the influence proceeding from it. The 
opinion so frankly expressed by the rever- 
end gentleman has elicited the most bitter 
comment among the members of the Con- 
vention : 


No candid mind will deny the peculiar 
charm of Sonthern young men at college, 
or Southern young women m society How 
far race and climate, independent of ser- 
vile institutions, may have produced the 
Southern chivalric spirit and manner I will 
not here consider. But one might as well 
deny the small feet and hands of that peo- 
ple as deny a certain inbred habit of com- 
mand; a contempt of life in defence of 
honour or class; a talent for political life, 
and an easy control of inferiors. Nor is 
this merely an external and flashy heroism: 
It is real. It showed itself in Congress 
early, and always by the courage, elo- 
quence, skill and success with which it 
controlled majorities. It showed itself in 
the social life of Washington, by the grace, 
fascination and ease, the free and charm- 
ing hospitality by which it governed socie- 
ty. It now shows itself in England and 
France, by the success with which it man- 
ages the courts and the circles of literature 
and fashion in both countries. It shows it- 
self in this war in the orders and procla- 
mations of its Generals, in the messages of 
the rebel Congress, and in the essential good 
breeding and humanity (contrary to a dili- 
gently encouraged public impression) with 
which it not seldom divides its medical 
stores, and gives our sick and wounded as 
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favorable care as it is able te extend to its 
own. It exceeds us at this moment in the 
possession of an ambulance corps. 

I think the war must have increased the 
respect felt by the North for the South. Its 
miraculous resources, the bravery of its 
troops, their patience under hardships, their 
unshrinking firmness in the desperate po- 
sition they have assumed, the wonderful 
success with which they have extemporiz- 
ed manufactures and munitions of war, and 
kept themselves in relation with the world 
in spite of our magnificent blockade; the 
elasticity with which they have risen from 
defeat, and the courage they have shown 
in threatening again and again our capitol, 
and even our interior, cannot fail to extort 
an unwilling admiration and respect. Well 
is Gen. McClellan reported to have said 
(privately,) as he watched their obstinate 
fighting at Antietam, and saw them retiring 
in perfect order in the midst of the most 
frightful carnage “ What terrific neighbors 
these would be! We must conquer them 
or they will conquer us !” 


Dr. Bellows is very kind. Because we 
have “courage, grace, ease of manners, 
eloquence, talent for political life, and a 
habit of command,’ we must be beaten to 
death or submit to slavery. The Doctor is 
a poor reasoner. Such a people could by 
no possibility prove “terrific neighbors.” 
As one good turn deserves another, we will 
tell the Doctor a secret :—the war has notin- 
creased our respect for the North, except in 
this—that Yankees fight better than we had 
expected. Before the war broke out, some 
one told Senator ‘Toombs, then in Washing 
ton, that the Yankees were going to raise 
an army of 100,000 men to crush us out. 
Toombs laughed complacently, and said: 
“ The Chinese raised a million, yet 10,000 
Allies marched straightto Pekin.” Butthe 
Yankees have fought well—far better than 
we expected. Yet have they exhibited a 
ferocity, a systematic treachery and®disre- 
gard of truth, which makes respect for 


them impossible, were they a thousand 


fold stronger and braver than they have 
shown themselves to be. 





Prick was once Governor of Missouri. 
In peace, he was greatly popular ; in war, 
far more so. He was putunder Van Dory, 
the most witless man, yet discovered, in the 
service. With an independent command 
in Missouri, Prick might have served the 
cause effectually and added immensely to 
his popularity. He is where he has no 
earthly chance of adding to his reputation. 
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BRECKINRIDGE was once Vice-President 
of the United States. He was the candi- 
date of the South for the Presidency. Had 
he gone with Brace into Kentucky, his 
knowledge of the country and the people 
could not have failed to help the cause. He 
was not permitted to do so until Brage, 
failing to influence the people, began to re- 
treat, BrecKINRIDGE is where he can make 
no reputation. 

BEAUREGARD was once a candidate for 
Mayor of New Orleans. The war brought 
him out. He discovered military genius 
surpassed by none, if equalled by any. He 
became the idol of the people. He was 
“ glorious BaaurREGARD.” Where is he now? 
After official troubles, at) which the world 
will one day stand amazed, he is placed in 
position in which he can attract the least 
possible public attention and where the 
chances are ten to one he will be over- 
whelmed by the first Yankee naval expe- 
dition. It is not likely that BraurEGaRD 
will add to his reputation. 

These are all accidents. 

Yet the President of the Confederate 
States is not reéligible. 


PICTURE OF THE MISERIES OF WAR. 


[From the “Thoughts on the Falkland Is- 
lands.” 


It is wonderful with what coolness and 
indifference the greater part of mankind 
see war commenced. Those that hear of 
it ata distance or read of it in books, but 
have never presented its evils to their 
minds, consider it as litthke more than a 
splendid game, a proclamation, an army,a 
battle, and atriumph. Some, indeed, must 
perish in the successful field, but they die 
upon the bed of honour, resign their lives 
amidst the joys of conquest, and, filled with 
England’s glory, smile in death! 

The life of a modern soldier is ill repre- 
sented by heroic fiction. War has means 
of destruction more formidable than the 
cannon and the sword. Of the thousands 
and tens of thousands that perished in our 
late contests with France and Spain, ‘a very 
small part ever felt the stroke of an enemy; 
the rest Janguished in tents and ships, 
amidst damps and putrefaction ; pale, tor- 
pid, spiritless, and helpless; gasping and 
groaning, unpitied among men, made ob- 
durate by long continuance of hopeless 
misery; and were at last whelmed in pits, 
or heaved into the ocean, without notice 
and without remembrance. By incommo- 
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dious encampments and unwholesome sta- 
tions, where courage is useless and enter- 
prise impracticable, fleets are silently dis- 
peopled, and armies slnggishly melted 
away. 

Thus is a people gradually exhausted, 
for the most part, with little effect. The 
wars of civilized nations make very s ow 
changes in the systemof empire. The pub- 
lic perceives scarcely an alteration but an 
increase of-debt; and the few individuals 
who are benefited are not supposed to have 
the clearest right to their alvantages. If 
he that shared the danger enjoyed the prof- 
it, and after bleeding in the battle, grew 
rich by the victory, he might show his 
gains Without envy. But at the conclusion 
of a ten years’ war, how are we recom- 
pensed for the death of multitudes and the 
expense of millions, but by contemplating 
the sudden glories of paymasters and 
agents, contractors and commissaries, 
whose equipages shine like meteors, and 
whose palaces rise like exhalations ? 





AN ERROR CORRECTED. 


Mosiz£, Sept. 18th, 1862. 
Editor of the Messenger : 

Dear Strn:—As the “ Messenger” is the 
only magazine of the Confederacy, years 
hence its columns will be read with avidi- 
ty Inthe June number of the Messenger, 
I find a slight error, which slight as it is, 
may create a great mistake in the distant 
future. You will confer a favor upon all 
members of the 35th Alabama Regiment 
Volunteers, of which I have the honor to 
be a private of company B., at present on 
sick furlough, by correcting it in a future is- 
sne in the “Editor’s Table. In an articte 
by * Skitt,” entitled “ The Desperade”—he 
mentions Co. E. of the 35th Alabama Regi- 
ment as here—and has that regiment sta- 
tioned at Loachapoka. I am almost cer- 
tain that very few members of that regi- 
ment ever saw that place. 

The 35th Alabama Regiment was form- 
edin North Alabama exclusively, and was 
never in a camp of instruction, but was 
marched from La Grange, Alabama, to Co- 
rinth, immediately after the Yanks occu- 
pied Huntsville, and as soon as the regi- 
ment was formed. Colonel Robertson, for- 
merly of the La Grange, (Ala.) Military 
Academy, is, and was the only Colonel the 
35th ever had, and a noble officer is he, as 
his noble conduct at the baitle of Baton 
Rouge, proved. 

The 35th Alabama Regiment was placed 
in Major-General Breckinridge’s Division, 
and followed that General to Vicksburg, 
and were in the battle of Baton Rouge, be- 
having themselves like veterans. Will 
you please correct the mistake of “ Skitt,” 
and oblige A Furtovenrp Private. 
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Canada pays a tribute to the Lion of the 
Valley. The following appeared original- 
ly in the Montreal Advertiser : 


STONEWALL JACKSON. 


Not in the dim cathedral, 
Filled with the organ’s tones, 
But on the sward, beneath the trees, 
Through which the sad wind moans; 
Where spurs and sabres clank, 
And chargers paw the ground, 
And the bronzed and bearded troopers 
kneel, 


Silent and stern, around. 


Thence to the Heaven ascending, 
Breathes forth as earnest prayer 
As ever, from the towering roof, 
The angels upward bear; 
When the bloody toil of battle 
Is o'er, and the fight is won, 
And the dying gaze, from their last 
red field, 
Upon the smoke-dimmed sun. 


And he, the war-worn chieftain, 
With bowed and humbled head, 
Pours forth a prayer for his native 

land, 
For the living and the dead ; 

In sight of their desolated homes, 
Laid waste with fire and sword, 
Of the wounded and slain, he bids 

them turn 


To the eternal Lorp. 


He prays for the wives and mothers, 
(Worthy of ancient Rome,) 
Who watch, in the gathering night, for 
those 
Who will never more come home! 
Old gray-haired men like 
weep, 


children 


And boys press nearer still ; 
The wounded open their fading eyes 
And forget the warning chill. 


He prays for their bleeding country— 
The wronged and outraged South— 
And the griin, stern look of vengeance 
Gathers around each mouth. 
He thanks the God of battles 
For His blessing in time of need, 
And asks for the help of that strong 
right arm 
Until the land is freed. 
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Next day, where the fight is thickest, 
And the: bayonets clash and meet— 
Where theshell and round-shot hiss 
and scream, 
And the bullets come thick as sleet— 
JACKSON will lead the foremost charge 
Till the routed foemen feel 
In flank and rear the avenging stroke 
Of the trenchant Southern steel. 


The moon-light gleams on the cannon, 
* And the scouts go galloping by, 
The watch-fires flare 
gloomy trees 
And redden the quiet sky. 
The spirit of prayer has strengthen’dall 
Who live on that gory field, 
W hexe patriots vow, on their unbought 
swords, 
To die—but ne’er to yield. 


through the 





The war has produced nothing more ten- 
der than the lines beneath. They were 
found, it is said, in the pocket of a volun- 
teer who died in camp on the Potomac, 
Frequent inquiry is made for this little 
poem by those, who baving read it once, 
regret that they did not keep a copy of it. 
We republish it for their benefit. 


ALL QUIET ALONG THE POTOMAC 
TO-NIGHT. 


“ All quiet along the Potomac” they say, 
“ Except now and then a stray picket 
Is shot, as he walks on his beat to and fro, 
By a rifleman hid in the thicket.” 
‘Fis nothing—a private or two, now and 
then, 
Will not count in the news of the bat- 
tle; 
Not an officer lost—on!y one of the men— 
Moaning out, ali alone, the death rattle. 


All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 
Where the soldiers lie peacefully dream- 
ing ; 
Their tents in the rays of the clear autumn 
moon, 
Or the light of the watch fires are gleam- 
ing. 
A tremulous sigh as the gentile night wind 
Through the forest leaves slowly is creep- 
ing ; 
While the stars up above, with their glitter- 
ing eyes, 
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Keep guard—for the army is sleeping. 


There’s only the sound of the lone sentry’s 


tread, 
As he tramps from the rock to the foun- 
tain, . 
And thinks of the two on the low trundle 
bed, 


Far away in the cot on the mountain ; 
His musket falls slack—his face, dark and 
grim, 
Grows gentle with memories tender. 
As he mutters a prayer for the children 
asleep— 
For their mother, may Heaven defend 
her. 


The moon seems to shine as brightly as 
then, , 
That night when the love yet unspoken 
Leaped up to his lips, and when low mur- 
mured vows, 
Were pledged, to be ever unbroken ; 
Then drawing his sleeve roughly over his 
eyes, 
He dashes off tears that are welling, 
And gathers his gun close up to its place, 
As if to keep down the heart swelling. 


He passes the fountain, the blasted pine 
tree, 

The footstep is lagging and weary, 

Yet onward he goes throrgh the broad belt - 
of light, 

Towards the shades ofthe forestso dreary, 
Hark! Was it the night wind that rustled 
the leaves ? 

he moonlight so wondrously flash- 
ing? 
It looked like a rifle—*Ha! Mary, good 
bye!” 
And the life-blood is ebbing and splash- 
ing. 


Was 


All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 
No sound save the rush of the river ; 
While soft falis the dew on the face of the 
dead— 
The picket’s off duty, forever. 


TAKING THE OATH. 


A very shrewd, sensible man, in Maury 
county, Tenn, who had been a strong 
Union man until the Yankees got the e, but 
who, afier that, became equally as -trong 
a Southern, went fo Columbi:x cne diy, and 
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was brought before Gen. Negley. “ Well,” 
said General Negley, “Mr. B. you must 
take the oath before you go home.” 

“ Very well,” said B, “just have it boxed 
np, General, and I'll take it out.” 

“Oh! said Gen. Negley,” “you don’t 
understand me; you must take the oath to 
support the Government of the United 
States.” 

“ Why, General,” said friend B, “I have 
a wife and several children, and it’s as 
much asI can do to support them. Iama 
poor man, and I can’t think of supporting 
the whole United States—that’s rather too 
much.” 

By this time Negley became rather im- 
patient. “Here,” said he, handing B. the 
printed oath, “read it for yourself.” 

“ T can’t read,” said B. 

“ Well, then,” said Negley, turning to the 
Provost Marshal, “ give him a pass any- 
how ; he has no sense.” : 

And thus he went home without taking 
the oath. The Yankee General was out- 
witted that time. We give this incident as 
vouched for by one of the exchanged Don- 
elson prisoners. 





Boileau used to say that the best epi- 
grams originated in conversation; and of 
all his own he gave the preference to the 
following :— 


“ Ci-git ma femme, ah qu'elle est bien 
Pour son repos, et pour le mein !” 


“ Here lies my wife,and Heaven knows, 
Not less for mine than her repose!” 





In a little paper called the Guerilla, pub- 
lished in Charleston, Kanawha@nce its 
occupancy by Southern troops, we find 
some verses which we think worth preser- 
vation. 


LINES ON THE MARCH. 


A soldier lay on the frozen ground, 
With only a blanket tightened around 
His weary and wasted frame ; 
Down at his feet the fitful light 
Of fading coals, in the freezing night, 
Fell as a mockery on the sight, 
A heartless, purple flame. 


All day long with his heavy load, 
Weary and sore, on the mountain road, 
And over the desolate plain ; 
All day long through the crusted mud, 
Over the snow, and through the flood, 
Marking his way with a track of blood, 
He followed the winding train. 
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Nothing to eat at the bivouac, 
But a frozen crust in his haversack, 
The half of a comrade’s store— 
A crust, that after a longer fast, 
Some pampered spaniel might have passed, 
Knowing that morsel to be the last 
That lay at his master’s door. 


No other sound on his slumber fell, 
Than the lonesome tread of the sentinel, 
That equal, measured pace, 
And the wind that came from the erkcking 
pine, 
And the dying oak, and the swinging vine, 
In many a weary, weary line, 
To the soldier’s hollow face. 


But the soldier slept, and the dreams were 
bright . 
As the rosy glow of his bridal night, 
With the angel on his breast; 
For he passed away from the wintry gloom, 
To the pleasant light of a cheerful room, 
Where a cat sat purring upon the loom, 
And his weary heart was blest. 


His children came—two blue-eyed girls, 
With laughing lips, and sunny curls, 
And cheeks of ruddy glow— 
And the mother pale, but lovely now, 
As when upon her virgin brow, 
He proudly sealed his early vow, 
In the summer, long ago. 


But the reveille wild, in the morning gray, 
Startled the beautiful vision away, 
Like a frightened bird of the night ; 
And it seemed to the soldier’s misty brain 
But the shrill fattoo that sounded again, 
And he turned with a dull, uneasy pain, 
To the camp fire’s dying light. 


Cranston, Va., Sept. 26, 1862. 





The Wytheville Dispatch gives the history 
of Diana Smirtn, the Heroine of the North- 
west. All honor to the brave girl, but let 
us remember those other heroines, who 
in the wards of hospitals, and by the hearth- 
stone, have wrought so nobly in behalf of 
the good cause. “ Diana Situ,” says the 
Wytheville paper— 

Was born and raised in the county of 
Jackson. Her father is a consistent mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and was leading a quiet, peaceful, and use- 
ful life, until his country was invaded, 
when he called his countrymen toarms and 
raised the first company of guerillas, which 
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he commanded until last fall, when by 
fraud and treachery he was captured, and 
ever since has been confined in a loath- 
some dungeon at Camp Chase, Ohio, with- 
out hope of delivery, unless our Govarn- 
ment should interpose and procure his re- 
lease. 

Diana is his only daughter, a beautiful girl, 
who has been tenderly raised and well ed- 
ucated. She is also a member of the M. 
E. Church, and has always been regarded 
as very pious and exemplary. She is de- 
scended from a race of unflinching nerve, 
and satisfied with nothing less than free- 
dom as unrestrained as the pure air of her 
mountain home. 

Her devotion to the cause of Southern 
rights, in which her father had nobly en- 
gaged, has caused her, too, to feel the op- 
pressor’s power. Although a tender and 
delicate: flower, upon whose cheek the 
bloom of sixteen summers yet lingers, she 
has been five times captured by the Yan- 
kees and marched sometimes on foot in 
manacles a prisoner. Once a considerable 
distance into Ohio, at which time she made 
her escape: she was never released, but in 
each instance managed to escape from her 
guard. She, too, has seen service—she 
was in several battles in which her father 
engaged the enemy. She has seen blood 
flow like water. Her trusty rifle has made 
more than one of the vile Yankees bite the 
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dust. She left her home in company with 
the Moccasin Rangers (Captain Kesler), 
and came through the enemy’s lines in 
safety, and is now at the Blue Sulphur 
Springs. 

She was accompanied by Miss Duskie, 
who has also earned the proud distinction 
of a heroine. On one occasion this fear- 
less girl was surrounded by fifty Yankees 
and Union men; rushing through their ranks 
with a daring that struck terror to their 
craven hearts, with her rifle lashed across 
her shoulders, she swam the west fork of 
the Kanawha river and made her way to 
the Mountain Rangers, preferring to trust 
her safety to these brave spirits, well know- 
ing that her sex would entitle her to pro- 
tection from these brave mountaineers. 
These young ladies have laid in the moun- 
tains for months, with no bed but the earth, 
and no covering but the canopy of Heaven. 
They have shared the soldier’s rough fare, 
his dangers, his hopes and his joys. 

The great crime with which these daring 
young ladies are charged by the enemy, is 
cooking, washing, mending and making 
clothes, and buying powder for the soldiers. 
We are informed that they are both ladies 
of the first rank at home, and are avery 
way worthy of the highest place in any 
society where virtue, integrity and sterling 
principle give position. 





~ otis of 


The First Year of the War. By Epwarp A. 
PoLLARD. 


This is a corrected and improved edition 
of a work which we noticed at length 
when it first appeared. The verdict 
passed upon it by the public is a call fora 
third edition of 5000 copies—a most ex- 
traordinary sale of a book in the “unlet+ 
tered and barbarous” South. We have 
had time only to read Mr. Potiarn’s pref- 


ace. He says it was written “without 
heat.” Gramercy! what would become of 
“ Jefferson Davis,” (as Mr. P. calls him,) 


and his sycophants, if Mr. Pottarp should 
happen to rise above his ordinary tempe- 
rature? They would melt away like wax 
in the flame. 


Pou Works. 


Contemporaneous history may always 
be erroneous, because it is necessarily 
partial, incomplete; and opinions may dif- 
fer as to Mr. Potbarn’s criticisms, but all 
must agree that he is no flatterer, and that 
his book is singularly vivacious and at- 
tractive. 


Cary’s Bayonet Exercise. 


In this little book the bayonet exercise is 
taught as it is now practised in the French 
army. It also contaius suggestions for the 
soldier in actual conflict. No bayonet- 
bearing man should be without it; and if 
the common soldier is unable to purchase 
it, captains, and indeed all the company 
officers, should use it as a manual of oral 
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instruction. In translating and compiling 
this useful volume, Col. Cary has per- 
formed important service. 


The Quartermaster’s Guide. 


Major BLoomrisip bas compressed intoa 
small space a great deal of valuable infor- 
mation for Quartermasters. His materials 
have been obtained in the Army Regula- 
tions and from other sources,and he has dis- 
posed them well. The high tribute paid 
to Major BLoomrigip by General Macruper, 
in his Report of the Operations in the 
Peninsula, constitute him an authority in 
all matters pertaining to the duties of the 
Quartermaster, and it is to be hoped that 
the class to whom his book is addressed 
will avail themselves promptly and faith- 
fully of its teachings. 


The Second Battle of Manassas, is a con- 
tinuation of PoLttarp’s History of the War, 
and embraces sketches of the recent cam- 
paign in Northern Virginia and on the up- 
per Potomac, prepared from special ma- 
terials. That it is graphie and readable, 
follows as a matter of course. Its strictures 
upoft General Leg’s operations in Mary- 
land, are sustained by the opinions of Eu- 
«ropean military critics, as given in late 
Northern papers. 


War. A Poem with Copious Notes, 
Founded on the Revolution of 1861-2, up 
to the Battles before Richmond, inclusive. 
The author is Mr. Jno. H Hewirt, of the 
Richmond Theatre. Of the merits of the 
Poem and the Notes, we are not prepared 
toventureanopinion. Mr. Hewitt promises 
a continuation of this work. 

All the foregoing books are from the fer- 
tile press of West & Jounston, 145 Main 
Street, Richmond, Va. . 


The same publishers have in press, 4 
Hand-Book for the Practice of War, for the 
use of military men of all arms and coun- 
tries, from a manuscript written in 1815, by 





a General of that time, and revised in 1855, 
in harmony with the knowledge, and or- 
ganization of the present day—4th edition, 
pocket size—15 plates—1857 : Paris—with 
an Appendix “ On the Formation of Troops 
for Combat.” By Gen. Jomint. Translated 
from the French by M. F. Parpicon, attath- 
ed to the staff of Brig. Gen, H. A. Wise. 


Also, Regulations for the Army of the Con- 
federate States, 1862, a new revised and cor- 
rected edition, ordered by the Secretary of 
War: The Judge Advocate’s Vade Mecum, 
embracing a general view of Military Law 
and the Practice before Courts Martial, 
with an Epitome of the Law of Evidence, 
as applicable to Military Trials. By C. H. 
Lee; Infaniry Tactics, or Rules for the Ex- 
ercise and Manceuvres of the Confederate 
States Infantry, in the Evolutions of the 
Line. Compiled, arranged and adapted to 
Hardee’s Drill, by Col. Jno. H. Ricnarpson, 
late of the Provisional Army of theCon- 
federate States ; and the Manual of Instruc- 
tion for Volunteers and Miluia, by Col. Wit- 
LiAM GiLHAM, of the Virginia Military In- 
stitute. 


The Southern Presbyterian Review, pursues 
the even tenor of its way, despite the trou- 
bles imposed by war. Weare glad to see 
its familiar face. The October number, 
now before us, contains among its valuable 
Original essays, two excellent papers; one 
on The Puritans, by the Rev. Jos. M. At- 
xinson, of Raleigh, N. C., and the other on 
The Life, Character and Genius of the late 
Rev. James H. Thornweli, D.D. LL.D. by 
the Rev. ‘B. M. Patmer, D. D., of New Qr- 
leans. 


The Magnolia is the title of a sprightly, 
agreeable and well-printed literary weekly, 
which has recently appeared in Richmond. 
The proprietor, Mr. Batti, seems deter- 
mined to make his little sheet an entertain- 
ing one for the fireside, and, if he push it 
with vigor, he is sure of suecess,—which 
we abundantly wish him. 





